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FREFACB. 



Mr mndj of Flalo wm eonuiMDcad 
wfthaiiewtoncertain hii optnfcni, 
mora mp&OtSij on tlie mibject of ra- 
Uthn. I had heaid it nid tbat 1m 
bdd Uw doettfaMof ihoTMnity, much 
M It ki taught hj tho aaend writon. 
I withsd to MKotain how ftr this WM 
trao. IhwIhaudHaOflgedhyUnitn- 
itant, that tho Chilatiaa lathon ra- 
Mhrsd tlHir hoUoim of tho TtMtj, 
not fton tho New TBttamant, hot fiom 
FhOo; while IVinitarlaiM aa attenu- 
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oudjT insiflied that tha Flatmislng 
tMcbeni Instead of origiaatlnff tha 
Ghriatiaa doctrine of tlie Trtnity, had 
only oorrapted It. I wished to obtain 
oatiaiactlon In raentf to thaae points, 
•fidoUwiioCfildivdnd natqre. And 
I knew no naj In which satLs&cUon 
was to he oMoad, but Iqr golqf to Uw 
fbimuin band, ThA nauU of iq; l» 
(fuiries wiU appear in ihn fottowiof 
pacaa» mora espaf^ottx (q the fouitb 

I hwra studied PIMP chNflr* tl»n«h 
not fptlMlbr.hy th» helpof T^yUw^ 
tranalaaoQi which, thoo^hmlBcteQtiy 
harhannis, so ftr a> it« GpgUah chano- 
toria ooocecned,i% lot the roost parw 
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ttlUiA to «fa» oiigtanL Mr. Tkylor 
«M« Flamiktof Om mkni^Ajm- 
■MBivi^ and «• mycb ajsoIytbaUtaad 
pi0n»Mi*loUjwi«rPnNlm. Htolof 
iMductioM and Notw nqiiira to bo 
n^ with contioo, M ho li oOm vocf 
mwm opoa ChrUUanity, tad lokoo 
Uttls or no paina to diflfuiae hia unbfr> 
liaf. It waa waU that ha did not 
obtruda himaelf into tha Chriatian 
mlniatry, aa it waa at ono time hia 
purpoaatodo. 

I hava hqpod that tha foUovring 
pafM might aanr% with aoma, as an 
introduelion to tha atudjr of Plato; 
and with othom who hava not tha 
neana or tha opportu&itjr for such a 
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■tttd/, 9M & mbtUtme for it;— a idmp 
gn rabiUtme Indeed, but yti betttr 



heard nnstliiny of Plato, white fow, , 
comiNutaUTely, hara iwelTad aiqr fliD 
or definita Inimnatlon, iMpeetIng him. 
Hie foUowinc little work win Dike Ita 
leaden acquainted irlth the more im> 
portant faicidenta of hie Ulb; with hio 
works, In the general, and to eooM 
artent with aecb of them; with hla 
oplnkioa on the meet bnpoitant eoh' 
jecta; and with the kind and degiae of 
hinuence which he hae anrted npoD 
thewoild. ItwineulBeatoanaliletha 
attentive neder to think and speekof 
Plato btelllgenUy andaccuxately, and 
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to contrast hto teacliiiigf with the mi- 

fpeakaUj mace edifying tnstnicUoDe 

of thoee "holy men who epake as 

thflj wen mofed of Uw Hoi7 Gho^" 
t 
The whole hae been written in a popo- 

kretyle, end iadaoigned t>r the benefit, 

not eo much of the proiesBad stndeni 

and critie, ae of the common reader. 

Thaeflbctoftbeetudyof Plato on 

my own mind hae been, to impreee 

me, more than ever, with the oerlo^ 

1^ of the inspiration of our aacred 

hooka, and with their indispenaable 

meeeatitjf to the recoreiy uid aalyation 

of a revolted and perishing world. 

Their incampenUe euperiority to the 

moet admired productions of the an* 
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dent httttkeQ, dfutkoKtetnu ttei tbey 
mtuit hftYii cattM ftott) Odd. }i k lay 
lioiM Mid pAyW, UiAt ^ «^ ^ 
pfMMon ttifcy tM lift tti tbft ttifld «f ^ 
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CHAPTER V. 
KAio's nmrnnrom 
Very great at fint, and baa alwaja 
been great. Tnflnwica of Flatoniam 
upon Ghrifltianltj. loflneoca on oar 
faabita of thinking and speaking, and 
OB our qrstama of mental pliikieophy. 



TbB Dirine origin, and unspeakable 
importance of the Bible, as eo^ipared 
with the bert pradnctions of the 
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CHAPTER I. 

tIFS OF PLATO. 

Plato, though hy detcent an Athenian, wai 
not bora at Athens, bat on the ialand of iEgi- 
na, at that time anbject to the Athenian!. 
FaUe has made him the ton of Apollo, and 
lep ye e nted his mother as a Tiigin j bat his 
real ftther was Aristo,aad his mother's name 
was Parectonia. He was bom aboat foor 
hundred and thiz^ yean before Chriit, being 
eontemponiy'witfa NehemiajL and the latest 
of the Hebrew propheti. Among his remote 
anoepton may be reckoned Codros, the last 
king of Athens, and the celebrated Athenian 
lawgiver, Solon. The poets tell m, that while 
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' a 

he WW yet an infant, hif parenta left him 
adeep on Moont Hymettiif , while they went 
to the aacrifice, and that when they retimed, 
the beei had fiOed hie month with honey; 
bat thia atoiywaa not intended to be belieTed. 
Ifia original name waa not Plato, bat Ariato- 
dea. He waaaamamed Plato, from the Greek 
FLATUS, broadf on accoant of the extreme 
breadth of hia fbrehead, ahooldera, and breaat 
In early youth, he gave indieationa of an 
extenilve and original genhxi. He was in- 
atracted, like the reat of the Atheniana, in 
grammar, moaie, ana gjrmnaatle ezerciaea. 
Owing to the respectability of hia conne^ona 
and anceators, he had many indacementa to 
engage In poUtica ; bat the retolatlons of the 
tbnes, and the dreadftil injoatlee which he 
aaw eontinoally perpetnted, dlaeeforaged him. 
HIa attention was early direeted to painting 
and poetry. Befbre the age ef twenty, he 
had prodoced an epic poem, which, after 
reading Homer, he had the good aenae to 
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PLATO. 17 

commit to the flames. He also wrote trage- 
dies and lyrics, and was likely to excel in this 
■pedes of composition 3 bat happening to 
meet witii Socrates, h^ was so captivated by 
his reasoning and eloquence, that he determ- 
ined to abandon all other porsuits, and apply 
himself wholly to the stody of wisdom. 

For eight years together, he was a constant 
hearer and follower of Socrates. He always 
claimed to be a disciple of Socrates, and held 
his master in the highest honor; yet he was 
not satisfied simply to adopt his conclusions, 
and walk in his steps. From hw own inven- 
lioi), and the teachings of others, he intro- 
duced considerable additions, not to say 
eortuptions, into the Socratio philosophy. 
When Socrates was brought to trial for his 
life, Plato expected to plead his cause, and 
actually commenced an axgument in his de- 
fense I but owing to the partiality and riolence 
of the judges, he was obliged to desist. The 
speech of Socrates in his own defense, Plato 

a 
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hii recorded, and it is Btill extant among hia 
worin* When Socrates bad been condemned, 
HOo and his other followers endeavored to 
Ifrocnre the commutation of his pnnishment } 
but his jadges were inezorabTe. Nothing 
would satisfy them but the life of this prince 
of ancient philosophers — this truly great and 
▼enerable man. 

During the imprisonment of Socrates, Plato 
attended him ; but was prevented by sickness 
firom being with him at his death, and listen- 
ing to his argument on the immortality of the 
soul. The substance of the argument, how- 
ever, Plato has preserved in his beautiful 
dialogue of the Phcdo. 

Upon the death of Socrates, his followers 
were dispersed. Several of them, among 
whom was Plato, went to Megara, and at- 
tended upon the disputations of the philoso- 
pher Euclid.* From this period, we may 

I ki %yp*at«Mir 
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4ite the r4wninem»iBent of Plato's tMT^d. 
Oft Uenag Mi«u», ii« fivt vMited thai put 
of ItfJiy eaUed Migaa Ggacia«r lasia^tinhcra 
aoelebnted igIimI «f p M oaophy ha4 baca 
eafaihiiaheii bjr Pythagovai^aad wm atill cob- 
tiamd bjr hia foUowen. It waa kero that he 
met with Timsiia audi Arehjrtaa, hy vhom he 
waa initiated into the mjateries ef tfie Pjth- 
ifopean ejcateaii the avbtletiea of which he 
afterwaida too freely blended with the aun^ 
doctrinea «f Socratea. 

He neit viaited Theodonia of Cyrene, and 
hecaaM hia papil in aiatheniatical eeienee* 
When 1^ had been anficiently matraeted in 
thia faraaoh of learning, he determined to 
aaake hiawelf aoqnainted with the wiadem of 
£gypt That he might tnirel with the caeater 
aafety, he aaanmed the chamoter of a mer- 
chantj and aa a aeller of oils, paased tfatonish 
the whole kingrtom of the ancient Phani^. 

In Egypt, Plato may have atudied astrono- 
my and incnaaed hia knowledge of mathe* 
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matict; bot it ii hardly likely that ha waa 
allowed to penetiate the myateriea of the 
ISgyptianprieita. Aveiie to the commmiiee» 
tioii of their aeanti to any one, and men 
eapecially to ■trangen, it ia not probaUe that 
a foreign merchant would sooceed in attraet- 
lag maeh of their attention. 

Some have anppoied that Plato during hia 
Mjonm in Egypt, became acquainted with 
the doetrinea of the Hebrswa, and eniiched 
hii ayitem with spoila ftom their laeied 
hooka. But this again is quite improbable. 
TheJewa atthii time, were not nnmeroua 
in Egypt) their ncred hooka had not been 
translated } nor is there any such agreement 
between the teachings of Plato and the Old 
Testament, as to warrant the supposition that 
the former waa much (if at all) indebted to 
the latter. 

From Egypt, Plato returned to his Pytha- 
gorean fKends in Italy, for whom he seems to 
have entertained a Tety strong predilection. 
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Hour long he remained with them, at this 
tine, we are not inftnned. It ia eridence of 
hie attaohraent to the Pythagofean pecoliaii* 
tioa^that he paiehaaed, at a iMt price, aome 
of the mannaeri|ita in winch theae doctrinea 



Tbna ifarniahed, Plato at length reCuned to 
Aihenay and aet about the execution of a do- 
aign (which, doobtleaa, he had long con- 
templated) of eatahUahing a new achool in 
philoaophy. The place which he aelected 
finr hia pnipoae waa a pubic grove, called ike 
Aea/ditmiff fromAcademua, ayenerable citi- 
■en, wlio had given it, that it might be used 
fiir gjmnaatie eserdaea. Within thiaendoa- 
«M, Flalo poiehaaed, at dm price of 9000 
diaehna, a email gaiden, where hepropoaed 
to vaoehwall thooewho lelt inclined to at- 
tend iqion hia inatractions. It ia evidence of 
the value which he put upon mathematical 
atadiiiay thaihe canaedtobe inacribed over 
Ua gaiden gate, ''Let no one unacquainted 
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with geometiy, enter hevsw*' No ■oeir 
WW Ptato*i Amdmur epened, tiMB it be* 
came in tlie Ughest degrae eiMniei. 
Hit peiMaal attraelMiHy Ua eloquMne^lh* 
eeieM^ of Ma ftmify, hUloiig andkewmR 
Ue connection with Socfatea (wlMMeauno* 
Tf waa mem aa madb iwerad at Athaaa aa 
hia pefBon ibmetfy had been katod> aad 
more eapecially Ms ftreign traTela fai qaaat 
of wiadoiny bu coiilnMiteu to extend UanHM^ 
and dnw aroond Mm dfeeiplea In peat 
numbefSy and of flie highest le^MCtaMiit^* 
To be aar» aome of hfar oM ae(|taintHieaaof 
the Soentie adiool envied him^ and ethew 
hmghed atUmi but neliiinreottld alqr tto 
tide of bii InCMaidag pepttfarttf. In 1km 
nnnber oi hia jmpHai wv find iu^ namee er 
Demoathenea, lao eia lae , Dies the 9ymBmmm 
prinee, and above an, AirlaCellei Aatheeaa- 
ton* ef aoeietf IbfbaAB the attendance eT 
ibmalea upon liialeetaraa, It waa no miooBi- 
mon thing ibr ladiea to appear tteve attivad 
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9M me» Bfto w«B teqyptKDed a$ t;hi|i period,, 
i«wt oq1)c 18.4 moKultad religions iostmctor^ 
hmt Urn poliikal wiiidom. Hi^ aspi^taace wu 
raquirod by 9oy«reigB ttat0», in new model- 
ing: ihm i:e(H>ec4iv» ibjoni of goTemment. 
A|i^4^«iw of Urn kind ironi the Arcadiana,, 
and tb« TimhanM, he. rciiieoted, becauee thejc 
refined tot adept the plaiv of hit Republic^ 
which reqtuied an e<iaal distribution pf prop- 
ertjh, ^Q gaye. his advice ii^ the affairs of 
Elia,^ andfmmshed a,e<Kl«of lawsfor Syxor 
ciise, which* however,, were not adopted. 

His repeated visits to Syracuse, constitate 
the pEinBq>al incidents ia the latter half of 
his life. The professed ol^Q^ ci his fixKt 
Tistt was (o take a sonrej qC th« island of 
Sipiljij and nuira eipeo^ljr to observe the 
wonders of Mount iEtna. It wa^ here that 
he became^ Acquainted with Dion, hro^hi» in 
law of Diooysia^the elder, who now rejgned 
in Syracuse. He found in Dion an intelligent 
papil,, and a faithful friend. We fi^ the fol- 
» ' '■ ■ ■ ' ' -' ■ I . - .. • " ^ 
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lowing testimony in respect to DioB| in one 
ofV'iato's Epistles. ''He to acutely appre- 
hended and readily embraced my doctrines, 
that he turpaaud all (he young men wUh 
whom I woe ever aequamUd. He was like* 
wise determined to pass the remainder of his 
life in a manner superior to most of the Si- 
cilians, in pursuing virtue rather than pleasure 
and luxury."— EpitOe mi. 

Through the fkTor of Dion, the philosopher 
obtained an introduction to the tyrant, Dio- 
nysius, when the following conversation is 
reported to have ensued : 

''Dion. Whom among men, Q Plato, do 
you consider happy t 

Plato. Socrates. 

Dion. What do you hold to be the busi- 
ness of a politician f 

Plato. To make the citizen^ better. 

Dion, and do you think it a small matter 
to decide rif^Uy in judicial affiiirs 7 

f lato. A very small matter 5 the least part 
■ ■■■ I 
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of good conduct He who only jadges rightly, 

reiemblee those whose boamess it ii to 

i 
repair tattered and wmrn out garments. 

0ion. Most not he who is a tnant, be boM 
andbniTe? 

Plato. He IS of aJ men most timid} for 
he oTon dreads his baiber'a raxorsy lest he 
should be destroyed by them.''* 

The tyrant, inferring from these and simi- 
lar answers, that he had no flatteiy or fkTor to 
expect from Phito, ordered him directly out 
of his dominions, and even formed a design 
against hi% life. He put him on board a 
vessel sailing into Greece, vyiih dbreetioM to 
tts fluiffer, eslfter to sell him into sUvei7,or to 
pot him to^d^alh. The master accordingly 
sold him in the island of .£gin»— 4he same 
on which ^ philosopher was bom. His 
sitnatUm, however, wit soon discovered, 
when he was redeemed by a brother philooo- 
pher, and sent home to Athens. 

• LUbof Plato by OliBiNDaoniiu 
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After athort interval, Dionjpiius repented 
of hU Ul-plaoed reeentmenl, and wiole to 
PUto, ewMeay entoeeling bim to retan to 
SynemA Bbt Pleto gnv* hiM tlM fbUoinng 
spirited aniwer : 'Thilotophy dee* not a^ 
lorn me Ieieu» to tlOnk of Dioi^aina/* 

Mer th» deatii^ ef the ^wu^ and Hm 
aece— ion of hie ee% Piosfnaalbft yonngei^ 
iHto wee bat a OMFS chy^ PlBt» Meeiaed tlie 
meet preeaing i&¥itatiens from liiaftieadr in 
Sicily to come over^. and aadbrteka the ete- 
calienflf thayenngprinoa. The*oppoi]tnnJlgr 
of aeefhineoe eeemed ao prantevSr ^^ ^ 
eoaldnotdeefiaeit. H^indnlfedllhahapa^ 
and had eem» paoapect of being, abb to 
xtfytm tba g o fwrnant, and to latrodaeei in 
plaee of the- ^oanngrY U» oam tfaeoiy of a 
npttbllo. A«soidiB8^,b«aBt4llteSici]gi^ 
where bo wae leoefived with the gaaatoal 
bOBOHL The yonag hmg teek htm into hk 
own chariot, and aaorifieea weraofiered In 
oonsequence of hia arrival. New regulationa 
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nuMiiitely introdaeeds the liera- 
of Ike ttoart W8» mtrained ; mod- 
Bi^nA m ail puUiv ftstind*; tht 
king uiiimed an air of benignity 3 phSOao* 
plqp ^PMi atudlad bf the e om twia; aodoTeiy 
good eilli a a aoMred bimseir of a happy tot- 
otetfoii In Am atate of pabfie monk. But 
tt0 ToformatloB ao ampieiouly commenced^ 
WW of batritort duration. Debanched and 
iiapfiMiplod man, who hmg about the eoort;. 
aooB Ibnd aeeoaa t» the raonarch'k ear. 
They peranaded him that Dion (hiamele) 
bf Ae help of Flato, w«» meditating deaigna 
i^gainat hla govetnmeBt^ and that a ipeedjr 
leaaillaa might be mtieipated. Inflamed 
b^ edaplciMm of ttiv aeif; tm ^iog zmmedi* 
aialgr teptiaened Dion, mid afterwardi bas- 
ialMd him. Flala had an l yart mwi t affotted 
htai Ik the palace^ but a accrot goaid waa 
ptaeed aboat him, Aat no one might viait 
him wilhoat the Krag'e knowled|e. At 
length, npOB the breaking ont of a war, Dio- 
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nynoi MOt Plato biick into hit own coontrj $ 
promiimg, at the tame tune, thai he would 
recall both liim and IMon, on tiie ntmi of 



The philoaopher and hia friend Dicp, 
found themaelTea together at Athena; end 
they together oDterad on thoae ponnita which 
were moat congenial to their hearts. Never 
waa royal pupil Ueaaed witha more able and 
ftithftU toanher ; and aeldom haa any teacher 
been fayored with a more obedient and hope- 
fid pupil. 

It waa not long, however, before their 
happin e aa waa intoimpted by anodier requeat 
from IMonyaiua to Plato, that he would return 
to Syracuae. Withthia invitation, the phi- 
loa<^er waa not at all diqxMed to comply. 
He pleaded hia advanced age, and reminded 
the tyrant of the violation of hia promiae, 
diat on the return of peaces Dion ahould be 
reatoredi Still, Dionyaiua would take no 
denial. He pretended to be inflamed with t 
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lov« €f wkdom, and had in oneonqiienblfl 
deain again to place himaelf under the in- 
atmetknof P]a(o. The Pythagorean philoa- 
opheia at Syneaae teatified the tame thiagii 
and united in the reiiiieat that Plato would 
retoni. Indeed, Dion and hia Amily orged 
him to ondertake the voyage, hoping that he 
night be able to acconqdiah aomething in 
their fiiTor. 

Oreieome bj these prening aoUcitationai 
the philoaopher at length conaented. He put 
himtelf on board the aplendid galley which 
Dionyaiue had aent for hia accommodation, and 
waa speedily walled to Syracoae. The king 
met him in a magnificent chariot, and con^ 
ducted him to hia palace. The citisena 
reioiced at hia return, hoping thai hia wiadom 
would at length' triumph over the tyrannical 
apirit of the prince, and that better timea 
might aoon be realised. Dionyaiua aeemed 
divested of his former suspicions and resenV 
meets ; liatened with apparent pleasure to 
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deli^>talraiiar«Dld. StiU PMofiw 
■iltoiiiil tfHftdM moBiKhW fiwar WM 
«w venitor «Mi^, thHtofwigr Mbitaiilial 
imtn far iapimwiwit. tfevMhaatoiuMra 

MBfty Mdof«£fMi]igtliciii alib«nlp«tKKii- 
age ; bat wu not inclined to refotm nidku 
hli govenmeitty or ids life. He «tterly ie- 
fliMd to nt»d OimiyaBdnefslected the ikl- 
fllment of many other <iin>miMt.ThecoDee- 
^tnenee «m, tbit Botnal dirtniit soon aroee 
between hiin«nd tbe plnkMaphers each bom- 
ptfeting the otber of evil deaigna> and eacb 
endenirering to conceal hia svapiciona under 
the ecmbtence of rcepect and kindneaa. 
DionjwhM ittenptadto imftoaeqpon Plato 
bf condeaoending attentiona; and Plato to 
deoe)f« IHDnjnnua by an appeannce of eon- 
fidenoe. 
From tbe natnie of the caae, aooh a atata 
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0f things cooldnot teiastkig. Plato looii 
■tq«oit<d ^eniuiaoii to mtuni into €»ieece j 
«Bd mk ink this wm fefoie^f to nlence lui 
ooafilatati and TC|itiMchM^ the tyrant |Hit 
yaamaidfit «ginsd of loUien. Hia Pjthir 
ganan frimnda, bovever, kateiptm^d, and pro- 
euredy aataaly kia Ubeiatiai, but the king's 
^^Mnaaot that he ahonld return to Athena. 
Andaa aome atonement for the indignitiea he 
had oiered him, Dionyaioa gare him a 
splendid entertainment; and sent him away 
loaded with rich presents. 

Retorning into Greece, it was convenient 
ftir Plato to atop at £lis, and attend the cele- 
bration of the Olympic games. In this great 
and general assembly of the Greeks, his 
jiresence attracted uniTersal admiration. By 
common eonsent^Jie seemed to be regarded 
as the firrt man in Greece. 

Restored to his own coantiy, Plato devoted 
the last yean of his life to instmction in 
hia beloved academy. Possessing natorally 
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1 finn coostitiitioii, and htTing Kred regular- 
ly and tempenteiy, he eiyoyed the happineM 
of a green old age. He died about the year 
SfiObefbre Christ, at th^ advaneed age of 
eighty one. He was never married, and had 
no direct hein, bat left his estate by wUl to 
hit brother, Adimantoi. He was buried In 
the groTe and garden which had been th^B 
scene of his philosophical labors, amid the 
tears and lamentations of the wise and the 
good. Statues and altars were erected to his 
memory, and the day of his birth was long 
celebrated as a festiTal by his followers. 
Among the most devoted of these, was his 
distinguished pupil, and the future rival of 
his fame, Aristotle. He erected a monu- 
ment to the memory of his great master, on 
which he inscribed an epitaph, of which the 
following is aversion! 

««To Platot ■tend uum fhh tomb b mr^ 
A noM by AriMda loiv rmradl 
Far hmea ya vulgar herd, nor dara to tUia 
With impiow pratoa, thb ever lallowad fluau" 
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The pononal chaneter cf Plalo hat ban 
vaiy diftrantly rapraaentad bj hit ftiaadi 
■ndliia anamiaai tha fetaar aaoiibiBg teH 
man than huun «zGeUaiica, and the kttar 
laadiig it with leproadi and oUoqoy. The 
tnith QndoabtadHy, liea between them. Hie 
private eharacter waa not feimed on Chiiatlan 
principleay nor will it bear compariaon with 
thoae of Chziatian taachen generally. It 
waa leaa pore and elevated than that of Soe- 
ratoai and yet, compared with that of the 
emuient men by whom he waa aurrounded, 
there can be no donbt that it waa a §ttperiar 
eharaeier. He sustained, and well sustained, 
both in principles and li^, the character of a 
r ^mur ^ one who sought to difiuse the light 
of truth, and to recafl his depraved cotempo- 
laiiea to the practice of virtue. 

Several anecdotes of Plato are preaerved, 
which reflect honor on hie moral principlea 
and character. Having raised his hand to 
correct a servant when in anger, he kept his 
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um fixed in that pottuie for a conaiderable 
time. To a firiend coming in, and inquiring 
the reaaon of hia aingular condact, he replied, 
H am paniahin|f a paaaionate man/' At 
another time, be laid to one of his akrea, 
''I wooJd chaatiae you, if 1 were not angiy/' 
When told that hia enemiea were circulating 
reporta to hia disadvantage, he remarited, **l 
will ao live, that no one will believe them." 
A friend obaernng hia atudioua habita even in 
extreme old age, inquired how long hie in- 
tended to be a acholar. "Aa long," said he, 
**9M I have need to grow wiser and better." 
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CHAPTER II. 

KSTISW or TBE SEVERAL WORKS OF 
PLATO. 

It 11 chiefly from the writings of Plato, 
that we are to form a judgment of his merits 
as a philosopher, and of the service which he 
rendered to the world ; and to a brief notice 
of these, and of tath of them, I now call 
the attention of my readers. 

Let me premise, however, that in review- 
ing the works of Plato, 1 shall not follow the 
great body of his later disciples in supposing 
bim to use words in certain hidden^ aUegori- 
dd senses. He is in genera] a plain writer, 
and I shall suppose him to speak out plainly 
jastwhat he means. Those passages (and 
there are a few such) in which be speaks 
oeadOy with design, 1 shall not attempt to 
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decipher ; choosing rather to leave them to 
those who have taste and leisure for such an 
undertaking. 

The works of Plato cOfislA of fMr^ five 
duUogues, and twelve epitUee. Each of the 
dialogues constitutes a single book, with tlie 
exception of the Republic, and the Laws. 
The former of these includes ten books, and 
the latter fio€foe. 

In these dialogues Plato never speaks 
in bis own name, but generally under the 
assumed name of Socrates. It is Socrates 
that we hear defining, questioning, reasoning, 
disputing, and sometimes narrating what he 
had heard from othen. In a few cases, 
another penon narrates what he professes to 
have heard from Socrates, or from some other 
individuftl. From the free use made of the 
name of Socrates, the casual reader might 
be led to suppose that the opinions inculcated 
were those of Socrates, and not of Plato. 
But such a supposition would be unjust to 
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Mk Hme pfaikMophen. The baris ofthe 
nateaic philoMphy, move eipeeiaUy of the 
«ier«| or ttkkai put of it, was nodoobtedly 
honied fron Socsatee) but Plalo traolaor 
many thinga— he givea utterance to « varied 
of opinions, of whioh Socntes, in all proba- 
bilitjr had nothing to say. indeed, it was a 
complaint of Socrates, and of some of his 
foUowen, dwing his life time, that Plato put 
words into his month which he never used. 
ThoB when Socrates heard Plato recite his 
Lysis, he is reported to hare said, <<How 
■wch this young man makes me say, whioh 
I noTor uttered \" Xeoophon denies that 
Socrates ever taught natural philosophy, or 
any mathematioal acienoe, and charges with 
niareprpsentation those who had ascribed to 
him disseftstiQMQf this kind} refemng un- 
doubtedly to Plate^ in whose woiks Socntee 
ia repeatedly introduced as disoooising upon 
these subjects. 
The dialognet of Plato are of so mixed n 
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dianeter, that it ta no etmy matter to claMiQr 
them. And yet it will be necoMaiy to make 
the attempt We will lint conaider tiioeey 
wUoh in point of aabjeet, maybe raguded 



THE LAWS. 

The first of this class which presents itself, 
is the dialogue on Laiotf in twelve books 
said to hare been written at Syracnse for 
the special benefit of Dionysius and his 
people. The dramoHt penona are an Athe- 
nian guest (Plato,) Clinias a Cretan, and 
Megillus a Lacedemonian. The last two 
have it in charge to firame laws for a new city 
or colony in Crete ; and the Athenian guest 
is called upon to adrise with them in so im- 
portant a matter. He becomes the chief 
speaker throughout the whole of the twelTe 
books ; in the course of which he treats of 
law in general— its foundation, reason and 
otgect He proves the existence of the gods, I 
in opposition to Democritus and other Athe- i 
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isto, and layi down ntlof respecting their 
wonhip. He treats of muriagOi and the 
education of children, conunencing with the 
fint moment of their existence in this world, 
and tracing them up to their maturity. He 
prescribes regulations for domestic affidrs, 
even the most minute, and gives laws for the 
citixens, in youth and age, peace and war, 
and in all the varied circumstances and rela^ 
tions of life. Many of the laws here recom- 
mended are judicious and excellent, particu- 
lariy those enjoining respect for the sged, and 
for parents. Others are minute and frivolous, 
descending to concerns which ahould never 
be made the subject of law, but ought rather 
to be left to the discretion of families and of 
individuals. Seme of Plato's enactments, are 
of so peculiar a character, that it may be 
proper to notice them. He requires all the 
inhabitants of the proposed city to marry j 
snd if any male inhabitant shall continue 
''unmarried for five and thirty years, such an 
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QU9 sbaU bo fiowi wuj JMV. If be 
ei a iairge Mtato, be «baU be fiiMi4 om hmm^ 
4red dirachmii" wd Imp Ml pfopp i tWB, ii^ 
eofilifig to bis m^vtm- 

Plato aJlowi th^ e^iteacf) of sUyefy in bi9 
conunuiii^, and {wopotea a vane^ of laave 
for the iregulatioa of it. T«lte the iUDowing 
99 iMi e:iaiQple : ''Ifapenoq«baUfciU»aiiTe 
belonging to apotber |msi«op, foe fh^U in- 
demnify tbe master of tbe lUad aia^e* or be 
fined twice the worth of it^ ^ woith to be 
determined by tho iudgee. If a^ii eao ihall 
](ill his own vUye, he shall be purified ao- 
carding to law, biU ahallno; &o tr^patod aa a 
miuderer." 

f gfdn^ our li^wgi?ar probibite Ibe uae of 
Wiii^ to alayfM, to joui^g peraona, fwd to ail 
daaaea while engaged in the more imporlaBt 
affiun of life. It pay be dnwb UMdenitoly 
by persona ui middle life } more fineel^ Iqr 
thoae adyanced in yeaia j but noTor to intoii- 
cation, except at the Bacchanalian leaata. 
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<<To diink tp intoxication it «t no time be- 
eonuug or ufe, except in the feetiTalt of that 
god who ia the {^yer of wine " Considering 
the dutonia of the age and coontry in which 
Flato liTod, these regalatioos in regaid to 
temperance are as fhTorable, perhaps, as 
•ovJd be expected. 

Plato was a beUever in witchcraft, and pfo- 
uonnced the witch, under certain circum- 
stances, to be worthy of death. ''If any one, 
by aUorements, or incantations, or such like 
enchintments, is found endeavoring to iqjure 
another, if he is a diTineri or an interpreter 
of prodigies, let him be pot .to death. But 
if any one ia aecnaed of witchcraft, without 
being a diviner, let hia ponishment be deters 
mined by the jodges.'' 

Plato had no sympalihy for beggars, and 
proposed a law that ihey shoold be banished. 
«l/et there be no beggars in the city, and if 
any one attempts to procure a living in this 
way, let the pnefects expel him from the 
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muket place, and the mayor drive him from 
the city, and the goTemor baniah him frum 
ereiy other part of the ragion, thst the whole 
coantiy may be pore from an animal of this 
kind." 

THE BEFUBLIC. 

The next great political work of PlaAo is 
hb dialogue or rather his narratiTe of a dia- 
logne, in ten books, entitled the Republic 
The narrator takes the name of Socrates 
thronghout. He commences with a discus- 
sion respecting juaHee ; holding that it can 
in no case be expedient to be unjust; and 
that justice and right In the indiridnal, and 
in a civil polity, are the same. He passes 
to a consideration of the poets, which (with- 
out excepting eTen Homer) he pronounces 
unsafe and improper to be studied by the 
young. The fables of Homer respecting 
the gods— their amours, their jealousies, their 
deceptions and contentions, will lead he 
thinks, to unworthy conceptions of the gods, 
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««id VBMte in impiety, perhapt in atheiam. 
The preacriptiona in tlie RepuUic on the 
anbject of education, and in legard to in- 
ternal domeatic affidra generally, are veiy aim- 
ilar to thoae in the Lawa. On aome pointa, 
howoTer, they are eaaentially different and 
oTen oppoaite. The Lawa ei^oin marriage, 
and contemplate the poaaeaaion of private 
property ; but in the Republic oO iMnga art 
made common, not excepting wivea and 
children. The community ia to conatitute 
one great ftmily. Men and women are to en- 
gage in the aame amnaementa and en^loy- 
menta, diatribnted to each according to hia 
orJber particular capacity and atrengtb. Chil- 
dren, when bora, become the property of the 
atate ; are to be educated for the atate $ and 
ftthen, not knowing iheir'own children, are to 
love all alike, and feel apaiental regard for all.* 

• TfeMiveaMmarttoCHnMBtoalldMMBn, aoiao om 
wvoBKB dull dwoll wUh uy ma privately. The chiUreo, la 
Uka aaaaer, dull be eonmioB; ao that paranta may not know 
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It apfioafB fromtluB aeeoont of tiM mttor, 
that BoeMumf FmMim, m ao mam iimg. 
Why do not ow aMdom SooiiliatB attempt 
to prop «p thoir lottoii fiOirios hy tbo high 
aathority of Plato? I>t tbom read tha fifth 
bookof hiaRepuUia, and they will find the 
e leaan ta of tho qratem drawn out to their 
hand. They will find Socialimn lAculcated 
there with a Teagoance. 

In the hitler part of hia BepnbliA, Plato 
•peaka of the difierent lofwa of goTemiaent, 
and poiata oat the leapeetiye advantagea and 
dangen qf eaah. He ahowa how fi«e gor* 
emmenta, anlesa peeoMaily goaided, are haUn 
to become fiiet anaroiiieal, and then tyranni- 
eaL In coachiaioBi 4 ie eela Ibrth the rewaida 
ef jnitieey and the miaeriea of u^natice; not 
oaly in thialilh, bat*in that which ia to cohm. 
And in the abtenee of roTelatioa to inatract 
him aa to the fiitora world, he telle a stoiy of 
one Eroi, a Pamphylian, who was slain in 
battle, and retamed to life after twelve daya ; 
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iad of Ihe aoconat which he gtre both of the 
hafipbieOT ef the righteotts, and the mlMriee 
•f the wieked, beyond the gmve. 

Plato aeems to have aet a high Talne upon 
that theocy of a cotnaunity detailed in hia 
RepiMic. He lepeata the aabatance of it 
morft than enee. He reoefnmended it to the 
adoption of aoTeral of the auirounding atatea. 
The hope of aeeinf it teatedby experiment 
iii Sieily, perhapa- more than any other con- 
aiderationf induced bin to make his repeated 
ymu to the court of Dioayaiva. 

Plalo'a ether political wodn are.brief, and 
wmA tMk detain na long. 

THB POUTlCVa. 

Th« PeHfimt ia a dialogne between a 
gneat (Plato) and Seeratea Junior. They 
inqnife into the chancier of a good khig or 
mler. Plato acta forth hia qualitiea, by con- 
paring him to nthepherdf muA a phffnekm. 
like the ftnaer, he la watehfta togmnd, and 
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ftithfid to mipporty and hnre to protect and 
defend, hit flock. Like the latter, he heali 
their moral diaeaaea and infirmitiea, by good 
lawa and wholeaome diacipline. In thia dia«- 
logne, Plato beatowa high praiae upon mon- 
archy, if it be limited and conatitatioiial, 
while he abjnrea and denooneea tyranny.* 

THS TBCAOE8. 

The Tluaga ia a ahott dialogne, in which 
Demodocua, a father, biinga Theagea, hia aon, 
to Socratea, wiahing hia advice aa to an in- 
atnictor for him in political wiadom. Socra- 
tea diaauadea the father from reaorting to die 
Sophiata, the popular political inatructtna of 
the timea, and conaerita to aaaociate the 
youth with himaelf ; i. e. if hia damtm do not 
oppoae. Having thua incidentally apoken of 
hia demon, Socratea explaina to Theagee 
what he meana by it. <There ia/' aaya he, 
''a certain demoniacal power which haa fol- 
lowed me, by a divine allotment, from child- 
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JknmL Thii is a Toice which, when it i« giYen 
forth, always signifies to me that I should 
ab€mdon wkai lam tAout to do shut it new 
at any time, ineUe* me. And if one of my 
^iendt communicates any design to me and 
I hear the voice, it signifies that the design 
on his part is to be abaadoiied.'* Socratta 
goes oife to speak of seTeral instances in 
which his friends had advised with him re- 
specting their plans, snd he had heaid the 
▼oice, and had warned them to desist 5 bat 
they refbsed to listen, and perished in their 
ondertakings. 

Much has been said and written respecting 
the dnmon of Socrates. The above is a 
plain aeconnt of it, as he understood it In 
the phraseology of those times, the word 
dsnum did not signiiy exdosiTely a bad 
spirit, bat more fleqnently, perliaps, a good 
one. And whatever explanation iM may give 
of the matter, there can be no doubt that 
Socrates beUeved, that he was attended by 
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■ome each guardHui angel, whose protiactt 
it was, not to direct him, bat to warn kkti to 
detifl, wlieaeter be was about to engage in 
an/ unpropitioua or improper andertiking. 

TRB MlHOd. 

Th« tobjeet of the J fi i io t y A&xAi is A 
Aort dialogue between So<»ates attd BfiiKM 
•>^« leM^j'— Uw is the most geneitti seiHe 
Off the tenn— tetir in the shttraet The/ 
come to the conclaaion that fatw, fhue ex- 
plained, it of DiTine orighi, aild in its nttture 
fanttntabie and eternal. Henee the/ accennt 
for it, that all the ancient legialaton nidte in 
aecriMng thelf lawv to the Deity. Thlfr did 
Minos, tBe Cretan lawgiver. Thi« did L/- 
cnrgifs uid Zorositef , itbA DracO, sttd Solon* 
And this, it may be added, did Pii^ him«riC 
He professed to write tomv> pari of hii cHk- 
logde on Laws, if not the whole of M, liiider 
ft oMttt tntpirotion, 

THE KEltXXXirus. 

Plato has one more dialogue whieh tttj 
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be regarded, as in some sense, political-^thA 
Mentxtnua, After a short introductory conTei^ 
■ation between Sobrates and Menexenus. th6 
former repeats an oration to which he had 
just listened, and which he ascribes to the 
eonrtezan Aspasta, in commemoration of 
those Athenians who had been slain in battle. 
Thoagh the nominal author of the oration is 
Aspasia, and the speaker Socrates, there can 
be no doubt that the whole is the work of 
Plato. In the first part of his oration the 
author recounts the wars of his country, and 
celebrates the bravery of those who from 
time to* time, had fallen in battle. In the 
latter part, he administers comfort to such as 
had been bereaved, and gives suitable eonn- 
wls and exhortations to the citizeni. 

At tills annnal festival, the most disti^|guish- 
ed orators in Greece were called from time 
to time, to officiate ; among whom were Per- 
icles, Lysias, Hyperides, and Demosthenes. 
But the oration of Plato, seems to have been 

1 !■ I I. ■ < I ■ ' 
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preferred before them all. In suck estima- 
tion was it held, that as Tolly informs us, it 
was ordered to be repeated/for a long time, 
year by year, on the day of this great and an- 
nual celebration. 

I shall next t>riefly notice those dialogues 
of Plato, the subjects of which are rather 
moral than political. 

TBS FIRST ALCIfilADES. 

Of Alcibiades, every reader of Grecian 
history knows something. He was of noble 
birth and ample fortune! ^^ before his ac- 
quaintance with Socrates, was a debauched, 
sensual, fiery, ambitious young man. In the 
dialogue before us, the TeneraUe philosopher 
enters into earnest coitversation with him. He 
instructs him as to his own nature) shows him 
the excellence of Tirtae in general, and more 
especially of justice ; demonstrates the ex- 
istence of a soul, and its immense superiori- 
ty to the. My J and endeaTQurs by all meaxi9, . 
* ■ II . 
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to avoofte bm jovng .firiead to «ve for the 
•oal,amd 40 titivate it This ii aho of the 
dUakjgueSyUi whioh Soentei takas a promi- 
«e«t piity which if vroithy of iiimj and 
ivUdua ottitelievQ,.thai^iato aefMrted ««7 
mnchaa hia great maater uttered it. 

THE l*aiLSBV8. 

In lln PMcdM, the oonvoMliVB ^««lih»f- 
ly l)et«reeB SocnteaaMd Protaa€hiM,'who/is« 
IH«iidaiiddiacipleofPhilebM. Thewlgeet 
ofdtaeaaa»0iiiethecMcf«:o(Nl<|f AMR. Pht- 
tehiia taught that thia ww jrfwm ti g ^ -fn a e nim | 
pleaaaraUe «aeiMitia9, -or piaaaare deavad | 
throogh te -onftwasd .aonana. ''Bat J con- 
tend/' aaya ilocnteai "that thia ia not the ; 
heat; bat4hat to be wiae, to oaderataBd, tow- 
member, light-opiaioBB andtrae Beaaoninga, 
— tfaeaeaie hettftrthioga than pioaamn, and 
more to be deaifcd bgr all beingi whe are ca^ 
pable of them. In concluaion, the united 
deciaion'waay that neitiier n nde r iUmOing nor 
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pleasure, coniidered separately and singly, 
constitates the chief good of man, bat rather • 
dot mixture qf both; of which mixtore, 
reason, wisdom, understanding, tnith, are to 
form by far the more important ingiedients. 

TBS miro, TBE PROTAGORAS, AKO THS 
CLITOPHO. 

Three of Plato's moral dialogues, with the 
above titles, nuty be classed together, as the 
snlgect of them is much the same. The 
first is almost entirely between Socmtes and 
Meno, on the question. What it v^rfut , and 
how ia it to be obtained f After refuting ser- 
eral of Meno's positions, driring him into 
comers, and patting him to Mlence ; Socrates 
goes into a consideration of the subject, and 
shows that yirtne is not a thing to be Uam-^ 
tdf like wisdom, from teachers and books, 
but is to be regarded rather as the gift of 
God. 

The Protngorss is not so properly a dia- 
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logue, aa the narratiTe of a dialogue. Socra^ 
tea relatea a conTcnation which he had re- 
centyr had with Protagoraa, an aged and dia- 
tingaiahed aophiat, respecting Tirtae. Pro- 
tagoraa aaserta that Tirtae tnay be taught and 
acquired; and Socratea ia at length, won- 
over to the same opinion. They then enter 
upon a long diaconrae about the nature and 
diflerent parta of virtue, and (aa ia the caae 
with aeveral of Pato'a dialoguea) the diacua- 
aaon terminatea, without bringing the matter 
to a concluaion. 

The CUtopho ia an imperfect dialogue be- 
tween Socratea and one of hia pupila, whoae 
name waa Clitopho, in which the latter 
praiaea him for many tfainga, but complaina 
that he haa not clearly defined what virtue 
ia, nor ahown how it may be acquired. On 
thia account, the young diaciple propoaea to 
leave him, and follow after aome other teach- 
er. The defence of Socratea (if he conde- 
Bcended to offer any) is wanting. The cen- 
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sure of the pupil, as it teeiiu to me, is just, 

THX IrACHSS^ THX CSAIUHIDJtS AND THS 
HIPPARCHUS. 

In iOTera] of his moral dialogues, Pltto 
satisfies himself with perpleiing and refuting 
his opponents, without expressing anjr opin- 
ion of his own. This is the case with the 
Laches, the CharmidUf and the Hippardiiu$» 

In the LadiMf the conversation is princi- 
pally between Sbcrates on the one part, and 
JSicias and Laches, two Athenian generals, 
on the other. The subject is fortitude. Soc- 
rates refutes the definitions of (brtitude giv- 
en by the two generals, and closes the discus- 
sion, without proposing any substitute. 

So in the Charmides ; which is a dialogue 
between Socrates, Critias, and a beautUul 
youth under the carar of Critias, whose name 
was Charmides. The subject of the conver- 
sation here is temperance, Socrates as be- 
fore, refutes the definitions of his compan- 
ions, and then under pretence of doubt and 
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igKQi^c^ 4^di^«ii,p9>fP^iDg Mfff. 9Be qf his. 

The iubjpjQtvPf th^.J^Qpu(fr(^PMifi,the Ipv^ 
^^owiy. Ii) tfm cai^,,S9pjfat^K se^vui cftthei: 
to refi^t^ and siji^ivce ^pi^^hutAthan. to con- 
^anae hm» l44«edy tl^e lya^pi^iig eqip^oyed 
i«, oo|^ o^ a J^mxe, tf> co^vi»c9. apy, one^ (t 
it.iyu)r!B,9^aqphiina t^afi %n argufuent., 

ipvfrclaflff of dijR^oguefl her^i^oticed^ w^re 
called bjr, the aocients UrUativef and jMtrotiic. 
The principal pbjpct ol^ then^ "eemi^ to have 
\ bees i^otiP mMCh V> if^^^ct, ^e l^arn^r, as 
to ti7 his ftr^^gtth, 99r^ct his qnors, malf.9 
him afcqaaj^ijbed wi|^ unforeseen di^cultifs^ 
and objections, and t^ chfsok ^ copfidenc^ 
in him oim peilii^ toqi himt^j fcinmsid conc]^. 

n^on, import^^ dialpgpes ^, ^M/fg^emoh 
aad(Vo(0C»f«f^ Th9.fin|toCth^^hK|.V<U9Jb^ 
I shall notice is, 

PWBwnidM waaa i«i|enbl« PjHAvPCOieaib 
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philoiopher who, with Zeno, eame to Aihensy 
when Socnites wu a young n)an. They held 
a conTenalion, or more properly a diacae- 
sion, which was listened to by PythodonWy 
and by him related to Antiphon, who repeat! ■ 
it aa here recordeA, to a circle of firiends. 
llie Parmenides is t&eir, a narrative^ second 
hand, of a dialogue between Parmenides, 
Socrates, and Zeno. At least, such is the 
dramatic apparatus which the author has 
chosen to employ. The dialogue properly 
consists of two parts ; the first metaphynedl, 
treating of ideas ; and the second theologietdf 
relating to the Gods. Plato's theory of ideas 
is here pretty fuUy unfolded. Ideas, with 
him, are certain specJes or /^rm$, haYing a 
real su6ms<enee, and existing primarily in the 
Great First Cause. They are the paUtrm, 
the €xemfliar$, according to which eveiy 
thing in nature is made. 

Of the theology of Plato I shall have occa^ 
tSoia to speak, when I come to treat more at 
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luge of his opinions. Suffice it to say here, 
that like most of the ancient Theists, he be- 
Ueved in a/Vrs< Cflust qf tOl tkimgtf whom 
he denominates the One, and ihi Good, who 
is super oasentiat, inel^bke, inconceiTable— 
iHkhb no thoQi^t can lyeh, or words can 
adequately describe. Tte inferior goda, lit- 
tle and great, are ftrogretiioni, enumoHontf 
directly or indirectly firom the One ; and they, 
not he, are immediately concerned in the for- 
mation and gOTeniment of the worid. Indeed, 
the world itself, according to Plato, is a god, 
being animated by a divine, indwelling soul. 
Though the name of Socrates is perpetu- 
ally recurring in the Parmenides, the philos- 
ophy of tiie dialogue la Pythagorean, and not 
Soeratie. Both the phraseology and the 
reasoning are metaphysical, truacendental, 
and in aome placea occult, to the Isst degree. 
In other parts, .the argument is clear, and 
constitutes a Ibe specimen of the dislectic 
of the ancient philosophers. 
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THS SaCOV^ ALCIBI^DEA. 

I have alraady BOlieedtb^ liipt.Alpibiad^i^ 

pi^ev. Sooitteft necito. I)i9, yoipg ^e94 

patilifnif. Hee]itmi«^«Q<W?WHAiioi9.i|fit^ 
Jiinv i» wkieli. b* «i#Bav,«i% W 4i)M|H^' U#i 

gtfHoA Hi^ ^ (iffef; i^t k^p^ w]»fit i^ on tbo 

•hoolftrsilimpiiar fortii^l^ t^wgi, §■, ajpe^ t(» 
gMorofi^ the ^esfit.hmmg \m ^v^ ^ 

pnyingv iio^t^rUdCv «w t^lWP ^^» 1*^. )^ 
imagmeft tlMfp tf W g9«*l Hftd ^^091, a^f«- 
wards PAoaatiqirl)}|| cMc«»an4.P)»0^ra ^ ^ 

have." 
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Thi^ i^ a lioitdiiilogQe fespeeting Aoiniett. 
*fral] m%^ Mfv 9»ei«les to EntbTphro,*' 
wha4 j9m mqp holifcMi> and wha» i»hollBMi 
an*^ l» aniwrer to diis inqoi^ Eutbyphio 
pro p oa o » •a» 4eiBBtioa- after another, from 
each oftiMch the phaMopher repeb hina, 
and the dtMoaahm eleaee viHwnt a fhrmal 
deeiiiba of the qeeatiott. It may be gath- 
e*e^ however, from different parta of the 
dtaitgoe, and fropi^ other kitimatiena in the 
writingi of Plato, tboA he regarded bofineia 
m J m He9 t9 0U godb-^tiie rendeiisg todWin- 
i0f, andto eacbef 1iiediTiiiitiea,that ierrice 
aMwoMhIpwhiehiaitidtte. He rightly de- 
etdee alMstM «%ottneM aheott Be loveif 
bmmuU * My, awl not llM It ia holy be- 
onn»lllehmd.» 

THB TIVAVt. 

The antject of tte Tinunu, one of the 
moat intonating and important of the dla- 
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logues of Plato, it partly Uteotogieeilf and 
partly phytiotogieaL It treats «f Batara, and 
of nature- • godi. The principal speaken are 
Socrates, Critias, and Timans ; the last of 
whom is a Pythagorean, recently from Italy, 
who is now on a Tisit to the philosophers of 
Athens. Socrates commences, by recapita- 
lating the leading parts of the dialogue of the 
Republic. Critias next tells the story of the 
Atlantic Island, of which Solon had been 
informed in Egypt by the priests. Timans 
follows and unfolds, at great lengthy the 
Pythagorean cosmogony, or system of nature. 
He teaches that the earth and hearens— the 
visible uniTerse, had a cause $ that its Demi* 
nige or Artificer was not the Sapreme Ciod, 
but one who had indirectly emanated firom 
him, and who is here called Jupiter ; that he 
formed it, not out of nothing, but from a con- 
fused chaotic mass, and after a perfect paUem 
or iciea, both of which had existed from eter- 
ni^ ; that a Diyine soul at once entered into 
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it, tnd inimtted it, wtd so the world itaelf 
bMsme a god. J1^liter abo genentod time, 
and the hetvonly bodies for the meuoremeat 
of time, placing ^ moon nearest us, the 
nm neit, the planet Venos next, kc. The 
earth, it most be remembered, is in the centre 
of the wuTorae, and the. heavenly bodies, 
moring round it, are each and all of them 
divinely animated, and are in fiust gods,. 
Timeos ihrthor speaks of the origin of 
human souls; of their happy state before 
coming into this world ; of their descent in- 
to bodies^ of their probation here; and of 
their destiny in a fhtore life. He speaks of 
the diflerent parts of the body, and of the ele- 
ments of which they are sevenlly composed. 
The eyes, be thinks, consists chiefly of fire; 
and he thus eiplains the Act of oar seeing im- 
ages of things in a mirror. '*From the commn- 
nieation of the external and internal fire with 
each other, such appearancee are necessarily 
produced as take place, when tlie fire of the 
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obblit' tkte vuMxvfli Vttd i|ft€OAid ■ttHuto^riTdib 
nSfWr:*' Thd 'tihih)8<3)]fh«)> tdHltribdMli Alto 
■601 tbAiflbt«irt)>iNiyrtt»birf^3'«i»^Btillil« 
pm, totMe heiA, liiuKhtf yteli to the Hedk, 
a&other to the breaM, ^e. It 4« i^ettidiEdAft, 
that he spcfaki ftrpKiily'lif lite HreiiftrfftNi itf 
ifli*6looH, thto divcoitery df wfaidb ila« Immi 
(it MediK liii|frop49rty) tacarfbea t6 Ikrvvf . 
'^eTieart,** temayB, <<iibdfli6M! (bttntain 
of fhe yelna and 0f tliel)Ioaa, v^liidh iiiMfite- 
•lumAy imjMOea OUrtw^ liB tile Mumtett 'Itf 

liidfeed, We h»He liere a Ml 'VfMem «f 
l%tM»l0gy and jMgfoMbgy, !*>iiiid«nrtood b)r 
D* FjffhilKWMM, and'ttrebe'ivMby Plalo. 
We hahto a de«crtpti(tti'of bvefy iNfft of Hie 
body, tfnd dfthb ttnuntfi' of Ha foilBiatieB$ 
dsobf'ihe aerenl dlf«aies ef the body and 
of the tauses that produce them. The-dif- 
ibrent Ibcuities, emotiona, and aiibotioiia of 

the soul are also considered, and dSACtiinia 

-J 
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we given, andttotiTei urged, for the purificap 
tion of tile ■ool, and Its due prqparatioa for a 
better Hfe. 

Before diBiwiiwing the Timetta, it will be 
aeoesaary to conaider novb fiiUy the atoiy of 
«be AtlaMiG lalanJL Aa remarked above the 
tradition raapectiiig it, ^raa leceiTed bjr Solon 
firom the Egyp^an prieata. It ia aa followa : 
At a Teiy remote period, 'the Atlantic Sea 
bad an ialand before that mouth which ia 
now called the PiUara of Herculea/' (the 
Straltaof Gihraltery) «^and thia ialand waa 
greater than both Lybia and all Asia togeth- 
er, and afforded an eaaj paaaage to other 
■neighboring ialands. It waa alao eaaj to paaa 
from thoae ialanda to all the continent which 
boidera on the Atlantic Sea. In thia Atlan- 
tic Ialand, a combination of kinga waa form- 
ed, who witii migh^ ^power anbdoed the 
whole ialand, together with many oth^r 
ialanda and parta of the continent. And 
beaidea thia, they aulgected to their dominion, 
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all Lybia as fiur as Egypt, and Europe as Ikr as 
the Tuscan Sea.'' Against this confederated 
host, the Athenians and other Greeks went 
forth to battle. They repelled their incur- 
sions, chastised their insolence, and drove 
them back to their own land. ''In afler times, 
prodigious earthquakes and deluges taking 
place and bringing with them desolation, all 
that* warlike race, and the Atlantic island 
itself, were swallowed up in the sea, and in 
the space of one day and night entirely dis- 
appeared. And hence that sea is at present 
innavigable, owing to the gradually impeding 
mud which the subsiding island produced." 

Such, for substance, is the tradition which 
Solon received from the E^-ptian priestSi 
There can be no doubt that Plato believed it ; 
for he commenced a separate dialogue, 
(which, as Plutarch informs us, he did not 
live to finish*) called the AUantiaUf in 

• See his Life of Solon. 
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which he describet more iVilIythe sanken 
idand, its inhabitants and lawi, and ffpeakp 
of the war, in which the Atlantica were 
▼anqoished by the GreeM* The tradi^qn 
was, that thia war took place 9000 y«an be- 
fore the time of Plato. 

This Btoiy waa also believed \jj the oldest 
interpreters of Plato. Grantor affirms that^ 
in his time, ''it was preserved in £^t| being 
inscribed on pillars.'* Proclus quotes the 
following passage from Marcellua, the author 
of an ancient history of Ethiopia. <^hat so 
great an island once existed is proved by those 
who have written histories respecting the 
external sea. For they relate, that in thehr 
times, there were seven islands in the Atlan- 
tic Sea, sacred to Proeeipine] and thi^ 
others of immense magnitude, one of which 
waa aacred to Piuto, another to Ammon, and 
the third— the middle one, which was of 
a thousand stadisfwaf sacred to Neptune. 
The inhabitants of this last island preserved 
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tbememoiy of the pTodigioM magnitade of 
Uu Aikmtie iOand, at reUted by their n- 
cetton, and of it* goremiiig for a long period, 
all the ialanda in the Atlantic Sea." 

Am the eziitence of thia alleged groop of 
ialanda ia often referred to in oar own timea, 
and ia thought by many to have opened a 
way for the peopling of thia Weatem conti- 
nent, 1 have deemed it important to lay be- 
fore my readera the substance of the tradi- 
tion, so fkr aa this can be gathered from Plato 
and his interpreters. Some parts of the stoiy 
are certainly fabulooa, particularly that re- 
apecting the date of the Atlantic war. As to 
the probability or improbability of the other 
parts, each one must form his own opinion. 

Plato has seTenil dialogues on the univer- 
sally interesting subject of love. The £nt of 
these which I shall notice ia the 

PHADRUB. 

Phndraa was a young man under the care 
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of SocimtM, who hid jiwt be^B Iwtening to 
aa ontioa ftom hit fttead Lyriai cm love. 
SocntM meet* him and pemndea him to re* 
peat the oration. The performance ia ub- 
aatiafactoiy to Socratea, who aeverely ceB- 
aurea it, in reapect both to matter and manaer. 
"Toa have repeated, O Pbcdroa, a dire, dire 
diacoiuae— one fooUah and in aome reapecta 
impiooa.'' The diacoorae between the phi- 
loBopher and hia pupil naturally tuma upon 
rhetoric and love ; in the courae of which the 
former condemna intemperate, unnatural love 
like that of Lyaiaa for Phcdrua, and praiaea 
auch aa ia inapired by the god of love— that 
which ia temperate, enthu8iaatic,and divine. 
In the pr o greaa of the coBveraatioB, Socratea 
apeaka of the immortality of the aonl j of 
the employment of aoula before coming into 
thia world ; and of the reaaona why aome 
aoula are conaigned to bmtea, and otbera to 
men , and alao to the diflbrent claaaea and 
charactera of men. In aome parta of the 
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dUogMySocnftMoliilii* to apeak bja sevt ef 
iaqrinti^DyaidthelMgug* » that 0r piwtiyv 

nix £T8IS. 

The Zyafir iv t abort dfalogne between 
Soentea and eertaiii ytmag inen (one of 
whom waa Lysia) reapecting lore and fHend- 
alkip. Socratea reAitea the ophilona oTaome 
of tbe philoaophera reapecting tbe fimn- 
dation of trae fHendaUp, bat doea not bim- 
aelf detennine Cathie. It mnj be gath- 
efed bowerer^ from hia Fenmiin, that be 
wonld conaider tfie beat earthly firiendahip 
asa a mion among woru^ characteray ariaing 
from a aimilitude of diapoaftiona and pnr- 
attita. Bat the pareat friendshtp and fcnre, he 
aaya, ia '^at wUeh terminatea upon diTin- 
ity » 

It la paiiiflit to add, tiiat no hiconaiderable 
part of thia dialogue, aa well aa of the taat, w 
baaed en the onnatnral tove of man fbr man 
~« peaaion whieh aeema greatly to have dia- 
■ ■ '■ ^ ■ 
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fnced Atheu at this perio4» ud which Soc- 
ntM <or PUto ^psakiag in his name) does 
aotftboke aad eoaduaUf m w« a^gbl «x« 

TBS Aui^iunr* 
TIm nost Mwiaiiv of the dlakgiiM on l9ve 
iithatMtitIeda<AM(iiel. Itkicalledtho 
Baafoo^ hocanao thoapoochoa, aa herara* 
poitody iwra originaUy daliverad at a an^ppar 
or hanqwB^ piVTidod hy a iioblo Athenian, 
raa i|pUho. The apeakara 
TIB. PhmdnUf «apociiJ fiiaiid of 
tho omtar X^niaa; Paaaaniaa, a atitoaman 
and politiciaai SiTximaahna, a pbjaiciaai 
Atiafophtinaa, the oelabiated comic poet} 
ifpKlhcv their. lioat» who waa alao anan of 
leltens and Sociatea. The aniQeet (Ioto) 
ia fint agreed npon; and each of the diatin- 
gniahed peraonafea aboTo named^ daliTen 
himaelf intunv inielation to it. It would 
be too^vaat a labor to go into an eiamination, 
or to praaent an analyaia, of these aoTeral 
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orations. Suffice it to say, that they are Twy 
different one firom another, and each of them 
highly eharacteriitic, ahowingtfae great Ter- 
■atility, .is well aa accuracy, of PUto^i pen. 
The apeech of Phedraa ii repetitioai, woidy^ 
and ill-arranged, after tfaensnai manner of 
Lyaiaa; tiiat of P&naaniai ii stately and 
methodical, taeh aa might be expected from 
a learned ciTilianand a man ofhin!new$ 
that of Eryximachns ia physiologieal $ that of 
Agatfao florid and poetical; that of Aiiito^ 
phanes comical ; that of Socrates ingenious, 
mstmctiTe, and improving. Instead of a finw 
mal apeech, Socrates professes to relate a 
conTersation which he had had with a certain 
old prophetess, putting what he proposed to 
say into her month, and thai stamping it with 
a sort of diTine authority. 

While the speaking, and sapping,and drink* 
ing were thus in progress, Alcibiades bolts 
in upon'the company, uninvited, half drunk, 
and Just in trim to fkror them with another 
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ipeecb. He commences and pour% forth a 
torrent of woidi, not on the rabject in hand, 
nor on any other ■i^j^ct.in pMtioQ^, though 
«hidlj in praiae of S)9Ciates. 

The following account of tbe speech of 
Aristophanes will amuse my leaders, if it 
does not instruct them. He supposes that 
tiie humaB race were originally formed 
doaUe, the two sexes being united in a single 
peiaon, each baring four hands, four feet, two 
ftcesy and all the other members double. 
Thus constituted, says tbe speaker, their 
strength was prodigious, and their minds 
haughty, so that they undertook to invade 
heaven. They set about raising an ascent 
to the very skies, with intenlion to attack the 
voda. Upon this, Jupiter and the other de- 
ities eontulted together what they should do 
to the rebels } but could not decide upon any 
punishment proper to be inflicted. They 
ecmld not resolve upon destroying them by 
thunder, as they did the giants ; for thus the 
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wkole faHman nee mwld be eitiiict ; nor jet 
eoM theyflolfcr tfiem to go on in their inio- 
lence. At length Jupiter, after moch con- 
■ideration, aaid, 1 hmye a detice by fvUtih 
the raee fluty be praaerred, end yetaft end 
bepattotheirmiaehieC I wiU divide eveiy 
one of them Into two; by whioh mens ttnir 
•tntagth iHIl be mndh diralkhhirfly ilid y^ 
dirir taHunber inereaaed, mnlfli to our beiiwty 
'ttid the incteaae of onr iHniOfi, Toey uiao 
eveiy one oftiiem be divided, feo tint etdr 
ahall walk upon two fbet, and if afterthat tboy 
are not iiniet,! wiUdivide them again, and 
Aey aihifl go hopping each upon one wA. 
And M he aaU, ao he ^Bd. ''He eat all the 
I n0ft B vMHi) aa pM^pw ^vt ^tggft to 
t keeping.'' The woonda tbva 
iriUeted he diietled ApiAO te held, end tawh* 
kfnd weM plaeed at onee upon e j%offiig eft* 
tbrelynew. ''When aU the hnmaa race were 
tfanaUaecied^eii^eeetioii longed for itiftl. 
towhalC And when tfieae happened to meet 
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to^lttCbSfy thwf nuiduiy ciBlmus^d md win- 
ed they eoold grow together and hettoited. 
TlNM ^Mipfy Ik flnftMd loi« hapAaated by 
iilAuM te sill tfM MCe ) ^oiiplhl|^ faidifvdiiHS 
tkifMlMfr ; MdeAVoritt^««t«n}i« t^o l» make 
«h«) Aitti WiaglBg ttien ^agate to Ik^ir ftift- 
UMfttftt. tr^ me of to kw pt^ ^tU i b>t 
Hl^ tally ofm Iiiubmi eraalara, MiMted like 
k ptofypM, antf ^Mt oT onto Mttde * t#o« And 
%6iils6 H ift that^tt ate all In eo&Mmal aeareh 
titer oar aoYeral eoanterpartatb tafiy «rMi na. 
Afid ffhwufftlt it uappMn thlit e toati tneeta 
^iHui Ua toiMf nally vM %ety eoniilerpaflt of 
nittMsfy woy iM TKidi auitttoii win attoBg 
i&ih I Hi%y fMi^une Otoir iMntMit lUvM j 
fnoy kfe jMiwefnuly tmracMd by fte Ctota* 
neiomiieib tintfbey belMg ^ «>^ «tt«lrs 
«liAare«B#8]|Jkgibbie«igaiii parted, Hioigh 
ftr a 4ioit IfflM. Aad if Vvloan wero to 
tfteftfmii^^RiflkMifiraaiid foige^asd 
to iBielt tfMiB down, and ran Hiem to- 
T, and of two to make them one again, 
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ttey would both ny that thit wu joat what 
thflydaairad." 

Such wai the theoiy of Ioto pfopoanded 
by Ariatophaneay the old coBue poet, at a 
banqoet in Athena more than two thooaaad 
yean ago. And who will tay that it ia not 
ingenioua and captivating? It beala even 
''the Indian philoaopher/' who held that 
aooli were wedded in heaven, and that in 
their deacent to earth, lonie ''loat their fel- 
lows on the road/' 

I only add in reipect to tfaia amnaing dia^ 
logue, that in the works ot Plato it ia narm- 
ted, not repeated $ and the atory givea oa no 
▼ery fa?orable impreaiion ja to the morale of 
the wife men of Athena. The allnaions and 
langnage are often highly indecent, and the 
drinking waa earned to great exce«. ''Etc- 
17 one""-I quote the ezprewion, ''waa com- 
pelled to drink a great quantity of wine.'' 
One falls asleep on the couch after another. 
£Ten Socrates is represented as continuing 
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bit debtitch till moining, and then going 
away to tea6h in the Lyceum ai nsual. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EITIXW OF THX WORKS OF PLATO 
COITTIVVED. 

tut s^uroMii 
Plato bMMihxm4!u^og$m on pkOotopkif or 
«eMiiet. Thii !■ tbt iubject of the Epino- 
iiiif$ the anthentici^ of which (I know 
not on what growidi) liaa been called in 
qneation. The Jl^pinoniii, as the name im- 
porta, is bat a att|^|teient lo the dialogue on 
Laws. Ita desigiv aa tho writer inibnns vs 
in the beginning, k to ah<Mr what wiadtm U, 
ndhowU maifb9 obtamed. Before teach- 
ing however, wliat wiadom ia, be nndertakea 
to ahow what it ia not The aagnat name of 
wisdom can bj no meana be accorded to , 
thoae arte which are made anbaervient to the 
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Fhto and his foDowvn w«ie no ntilitanaaik 
Tito talhor pniw* wttfimetie, if •mipkigpaA 
01I7 as n iastnuMBt cf ■pMBlatloB, nd Mt 
made ■ubaerHcrt >p wwf ikiwHiw and tpntfa. 
He alto praiaea geometrr, aatronomj. and 
phjaica; batplaaaadlaleclioaorinetapliyaica 
beftre all etiier aeieaeea, aa Imdiair ^ ^® 
dtoaoteiy cod adoratioii ef fiifiaitf . 



TUr dialegQe— Ae aubj^et of wfaMh it 
id(mei^-4a eondaeted K7 Seeratae, Tbeedo- 



ana wheae namo la T h — tot i i at Aftei a 
MeT Inlradiiotios, Soemtea pala to Tbewto^ 
tm the iBfjniiy, "What ia adeaco t" Tke 
/ounif maR propoaaa oae draninoB aner 
aaoCher, le eack of iidiieli tiie philoaopher ob- 
jeeta, but doea not oftr aay of hia own. To 
ua, wick our cvatons, tliia mode of treatiag a 

l_j 
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rabiaet aeeiiit tantalisiag umI proTtikiag. 
StiU, when w eomiderito highly tiicfseilifv 
and comctive chanctev— iu tendency to 
awtken thought, and lead young ninda to 
think carafidly and conectly, perhaps it may 
have been aa profitable aa any other. 

TUB BITALS. 

The dialogoe, teimedlfti BMU, ia tbe 
narratiTe of adiieataion which waafaad in a 
■chool, between Socratea and two young 
men (rivala) on the aulgect of phOotoph^ ,'— 
the one despising it, the other extolling it 
Socrates, after his usual manner, drawa atten- 
tion to die main queation, What u pkUomh- 
pkyl He labors to correct the BiisoonGq>- 
tions of the young philosopher, but avoids 
giving any definition himself. It is not diffi- 
cult, however, to sscertain his views. He 
would distinguish between philosophy and 
mere learning, or an acquaintance with any 
of the speculative arts. The just and good 
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ami, who becomet racb upon right princi- 
plMy he woald regaid ■■ slone the loiMman, 
or the Inie philosopher. 

In the time of Sooimtes, there we* a cUm 
of men traTelling over Greece, caUiag them- 
eelTet rktUtfieUmt and tophiait. They were 
pffood, boMtAily and disputatioua, professing 
to know almost ereiy thing, and to be able to 
prove or disproTe any propositioB that might 
be announced. They trumpeted their own 
piaises, drew disciples after them, and receiT- 
ed laige sums of money as the price of their 
bkstractions. Still, they were, in most instan- 
eee, bat mere punsten,playing on the meaning 
of words, and astonishing the common people 
with a show of wisdom which they did not 
poasess. As mi^^t be eqwcted, the Sophists 
hated Socrates, and he despised them. Some 
of the most amusing of the dialogues before 
us, profess to be but reports of his contests 
and conversations with the Sophists Such 

are the following. 

■ i»i .^ii I ■■ 1 1 II .ii* I ■ I ■' 
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• 

THX «KBATXR AND TBB tBMMt VtPmt. 

The acene of tile grecler Hippltti i» Hie 
Lycernn, a grand and beauHM iferaota«» jnt 
without the citr, haStt el the pviilk 
fbr the parpoae of betHing^aad of 
exerdiee. Herefike wiee aad the nohie, tke 
leuiied and the fanje&inf eoetfannlfy veaei^ 
ed, and apeat imeh oTtiieir tiflii»lir literaqr 
puianita. TMa waa e pieee of ft ey t en i w aaf t 
fi>r Soentea and hh foDoweny w h eie eeaie ef 
their moat intereatiiig eon^raatlone weqa 
held. Hippiaa waa a iwraatQe, flippant aephiat, 
▼ain of hia peraon, hia talenta, his dicaa, hie m- 
namenta, heing tricked out in all the flneiy of 
the age. Socratea meeta Irin in the Ljreeimi, 
and thaa accoata him. ^'O Hippiae, the iae 
and the wiae! What along tfane it ia wttm 
yon laat touched at Athena P' 1% wli«ch 
Hippiaa repliea; ''It ie heeanae I have net 
had leiaure, Soentea. For the Kleana^jmi 
Icnow, whenever thej haire any puUic allhiii 
to negotiate, always apply to me | ftp tkegr 
' ' » . 1 
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eoDiider ibe atthe ablest penon among then 
to form a fight judgment iA wliat if signed, 
and to make a proper report to them. My 
embaasiea have been fineqnent to Sparta, and. 
other neighboring cities, where I hare treat- 
ed npon pointa of the highest importance." 

After such an introdnction, Socrates eon- 
linnes to ply Hippias with eflected praises, 
Jnattodraw oot and erpose the coxcomb's 
▼anity, till at length they hit npon die princi- 
pal topic of dispnte— lAc btaut^. ^Can 
yon tell me now/', says Socrates, «What is 
the beantifnl?" «No difficnlty," replies 
Hippias ; « the easiest thing in the world." 
And so he undertakes, time after time, to 
make ont a definition of the beantiful. These 
definitions the old philosopher sifts and re- 
fiites, till he has made them appear perfectly 
ridicnlons. Once and again he drives the 
Httle sophist to the wall, pins him there^and 
then lets bim loose, just to see how he will 

flounce and flutter. Iliis game is continued 
_ 
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till Hippiu, at length, loses all patience. 
He complains that his aigument has been ^*cat 
and torn into a thousand pieces)" and con- 
. eludes with gravely advising Socrates to have 
done with such ** petty, paltiy disputes/' and 
no longer continue ** playing with straws and 
tiifles/' 

Shortly alter the termination of this dis- 
cussion, Socrates and Hippies have a second 
interview. The sophist is as vain and as 
boastful as ever. *^Since iirst I contended 
for a priie at the Olympic games/' says he, 
** I never met with a superior in anything 1 
engaged in." The convenation commences 
with a comparison of the characters of 
Achilles and Ulysses, as these are eihibitcd 
in Homer ; but soon touches upon tlie main 
subject of the dialugue, which is faUthood, 
As in the former case, Socrates silences and * 
confounds his antagonist, more than once. 
He takes the position, that enor in the will 
depends chiefly on error in the judgment ; 
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■od itzaxigelj insMta that the man who de- 
ceivet, or falsifies toilfkiBy, knoufipgly, m 
better than he who does it throngh ignorance. 
He can give plantihUity to such an assertion 
only by panning upon the word beiier ;-Hise- 
ing it in the sense of abler^ wiser, more 
cunning, dtc. In refuttog a sophist, Socrate* 
is chargeable, in this instance, with palpable 
sophistiy. 

The next of the dialogues to which I shall 
direct attention ia, 

TRS OOR01A8. 

Gorgias, a professed ihetorician, had come 
tkom the Leontines, in Sicily, on an embassy 
to the Athenians, requesting their assistance 
in a war against the Sjrracosians. He had 
brought with him Polos, another rhetorician 
or sophists and they both lodged in ttie 
house of CalUdes, a sensualist, a man of 
pleasure, but by profe«ion an orator at 
Athens. Gorgias had frequent exhibitions of 
his art, and succeeded in captivating and de- 
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i«4iB9 the Atlieniana. Socrateft, seeing the 
people Hoc decdved, andcrtook to enlighten 
Ihem , uid if powiUe, to benefit Gorgiaa 
kiauwir. Taking with him hit fKend, and 
cooipAnimi^ Cherepho, they went t» the 
hoiwe of Calliciet, and dieie held the diacne- 
#ion detailed in this dialogae. Socrates dis- 
putes with Ooigias on the subject of riietor- 
ic ; with Polus on the same subject, end alio 
respectix^f yutiom and injuadoe; and with 
Callicles on the chief good of nna. He cmi* 
fbtes and silences, if nol conTtnces them all ; 
and concludes with a solemn f^mmmnto a 
virtuous life, as the only way in which t9 km 
happy herei fuid to escape the woes of the 
wicked hereafter. Having spokap of a jna( 
judgment, and a righteoua letributioB beyond 
the grave, Socrates says: "I therefore, O 
Callicles, am persuaded of these things, and 
consider how 1 may appear before my judge, 
with my soul in the most healtl^ oonditioo. 
Wherefore, bidding farewell to the honora of 
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the moltitade, and looking oalj to trath, 
I endeavor to live in the best manner I am 
able 3 and when I die, I hope to die to too. I 
likewiie call upon all men, and yea among 
the raaty to engage in thia conteit, in place 
of that which yon have vainly preferred." 

THE EOTHTDEMUS. 

This ia another of the dialognea in which 
Socrates is represented as enconntering the 
Sophists. The principal speakers are Euthy- 
demos, and Dionosodorus, aged men, broth- 
ers, itinerant aAphiste^ and strangers at Athens, 
The eMef design of the dialogue is to expose 
the Teibol qnibblet and trifles of such men ; 
and this it accomplishes most effectoidly. 
Tkey pf c fa ss to bo able to prove or dis- 
prove any th ing ev en the same things j and 
actually set themselves abont it Take the 
Ibllewing as an example. Addieasing Clini- 
as, a yoath piesent, one of them asks : ** Is 
he who learns, wise or nnwise ? 
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An*. He U wise. 

But wu he not preTiouly ignorant of 
what he learnt 7 

Ana. Tea. 

The ignorant therefore learn, Cliniaay and 
not the wise, aa yoa auppoaed." 

Having thna aummariij ailenced the jonng 
man, the aophiat tnnia roond and aaka again * 

''When you learn, do you leam what you 
know, or what you do not know ? 

Ana. What 1 do not know. 

But do you not know your letteia? 

Ana. Yea. 

Do you not know them all t 

Ana. Tea. 

And ia not all you lean contaiaed in the 
tiie lettera, andcommunioftted by them t 

Ana. Tea. 

Do you not know, then, what yon leam, 
aince yon know all the letters f 

Ana. Tea. 
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Again therefore, yon are silenced on the 
other aide of the aame question." 

There ia another dialogue on the aame 
aulgeet, entitled the 

THX 80PHI8TA. 

The chief q>eaker here is an Elean 
stranger} and his principal object is to define 
or describe a aophist After repeated and 
protracted analyses he draws out and pre- 
senta the foUowingJudicrous definitions ; 

1. ** The profession of a sophist must be 
tenned an. art, servile, subjugating, and Tenat- 
ic. He hunts pedestrian, terrestrial, and 
tame animals. In other words, he priTate- 
ly faringp men into captiTity for pecuniary 
nwaidi and ensnares them through an ap- 
pearance of learning." 

2, **k sophist is an ezchangei^—a buyer and 
seller— a discourse - merohant, who barters 
the discipline of yirtne. He is one who, being 
settled in a city, partly buys and partly fab- 
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_- , 

AekU» ifltftrtt«fh^y \Mth fw fttehaagM for 
the necewuM iff Hfe.^ 

7. "A dopnlit i# oiM iAi6f ctntiptS^ Iikwo 
that convene with him io^ dW ttrt fl o l ttMMf^ 
selves. He is a dozatfttc imitator, partly of 
the ironic and pk/ftf of fh^ ^Hantastic genns. 
Me is ndt a divifttf, hot A* iMAnail p#od(M:lion, 
«rlid accompfiirihes Ms enAi 6y tbeariiie^ of 
KliT dlsfeodnies, and his wonddr^tfHUiiqgf ditl- 
siorts." 

trti! 10. 

Hie diaIog«« ^iftftYed flk^ /o b on the 
subject ofpoitry. to WM,\ty |»6ftil!<Mi, • 
Homeric rhdpsddUit, I 4, « r^liter «Ad in- 
terpreter of Holiier. The fhapflodfMt of tiist 
day' held abont the lialnd t^latfoA to po^tiy, 
that (he sophisti did to getitiine omtoiy. 
Hear lo boasting of his attainments fh his 
peculiar art. " t presume there is no man 
living, who disserts upon Homer so l^ell «a 
myself. Not ofie, indeed, whether ancient 
or modern, was ever able to show, in the 
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▼ersM of that poet, ao many and to fine len- 
timenta aa I can." But while lo ia ao tran»* 
ported with Homer, and proleuea to have ao 
much akill io interpreting him, he haa no 
taate or wisdom in veapect to any other poet. 
'< Whenever I am pretent,'' lajra he, '* at an ea- 
ercise apon any other poet, 1 pay not the least 
regard to it, nor am 1 able to contribute to 
the entertainment) bat soon grow dnll, and 
Ml aaleep. Yet, when any mention is made 
of Homer, immediately I am aroused $ I am all 
attantioB j and with great facility find enough 
to say upon tiie anhjeet" In eiplaMtion of 
thia phenomenoin, Socratea assures Io, and 
for the time conTiiicee him, that hia ability to 
ezplam Homer resolta^ot firom any principlea 
of arl^ or from real science, bat from a aort 
of hallacination or inspiration. Not only Is 
the poet inspired, bat his commentator moat 
portkess somewhat of the same Inspiratimi, 
or he cannot discharge worthily the dutiea of 
his profession. 
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The lo is a most ingeoioat and beaAtifiil 
dialogue. The decision of Socrates, at the 
close of it, was, without doubt, intended as 
a ie6ection upon the whole tribe of rhapeo* 
dials, though lo seems not to have had the 
discernment to perceiye it 

THE CRATTLU8. 

This is a dialogue between Socrates, Her^ 
mogenes, and Cnitylus, the subject of which 
is wordi or iumim. Cratylus. a follower of 
Heraclitus, insists that names are/rom tuiiun 
— 4he natural images and representatives o£ 
things. Hermogenes, on the contrary, be- 
lieves that names are the mere arbiirwry 
signs of things, deriving all their significance 
from compact, or general consent. The de- 
cision of the question they refer to Socntes. 
He does not perfectly agree with either; 
hut thinks that some names are .fh>m nature, 
and others not In the course of the conver- 
sation, he succeeds in modifying the views 
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of both the ditpateate, and brings tbem to be 
very much of hii own opimon.p— The dialogne 
containa many learnjed thoogh somewhat 
ftacifoi, Greek etymologies, which those who 
feel an inteiest in such inquiriea may piofit- 
ably consult 

There is but another class of dialogues in 
tiie writings of Plato } and these I haTc re- 
served to the last, because they an to my 
own mind, the most deeply interesting. They 
are those relating to Uu irUA and\Ualk qf 



By his manner of teaching, Socrates had 
iMurred the bitter hatred of the rhetoricians, 
tiie sophists, and sensualists at Athens, and 
of tiie multitode who acted under their influ- 
ence. These men commenced their attack, 
upon him, by inducing Aristophanes, in his 
comedy of the Clouds to bring the f enerabie 
character of Socrates into ridicule upon the 
stage. This baring succeeded, Melitus, 
Anytns, and Lycon, whose names of infamy 
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■hoold never be foigotten, tteotf forth poNie* 
ly and fonnellj to aoenie liaa. He wte 
charged with making. imoratioiM upon the 
retigion of bia tomxtij, and witir corrapting 
teminde of yosth; and was aomflKHied fe 
take hia trial before the tribunal of the Fite 
Hoadred. PUto expected to plead hia eaue, 
but the judges would not allow him to pro- 
ceeds Socratea, theiefore, appeared is liia 
own defeneej asad his apeeeh waa raoeidid 
attbe tiAe by Plato, under die title of 

TVS APOLo^T or sotnMrmt, 
The apeeeh of ieeh a ttite ia Soentee, 
when on trial fat hm Uib, repotted too, by 
anch a man aa Plate, ahoold have giect inter* 
eat oh the ground of oMie esrioaity. Itiaalao 
a deeply inteieeting performance, on aecoont 
both ef *itr matter and manner. We find 
here no aplendor of diction, no feivid appeals 
to the pafl8ioiia,nene of the tricke and artiiksea 
of oratory } bat all is grave, simple, direct, 
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digniied. SocntM ad^«Mec h» judges 
nmcb M he was wont to do in eoeunon dis- 
OHUMy propoaing qnestioni, stating facts, 
lad pressing home upon them his conclusiofis. 
He begins by refuting the accusations of his 
eaemies; such as, that he was a ipere 
sophist, whose object it was to perverl the 
tnith, and make tiie wone appear the better 
reason; that he was a corrupter of youl^, 
an innorator upon the religion of his country. 
He affirms his belief in .the Atlienian gods, 
and (ieclares thst he not only worships them 
himself, but endeavors to persuade others, 
ypuflg and old, to do the ssme.* He assures 

• It b ofln Hid that SocntH was not • wonhi} r«i of the 
airii«f Mi mmmif I bat Mttij^ ikN ■ »i« wMIniw fuiKient 
fin. If Flalo raporti hiai right in thik x^iogj, at.d ui ouicr 
pull of hii wiMagi, to wai a tinoart and tkvcw yl\ti*ui. 
ThttHtimmy of Xanpboo, is bitMmoanM* w oi tiw ua» 
Import. " Vow ooold hb aauniei proTe that ht- •{><< unt beli«ve in 
te AltaDiw gaik, wkmlMvllMaaerttMl ai iicyM, ai^oftea m 
the poUiealtan ?" Again ; ** How could the A tbeuaiu be pw- 
wmttd ttmt Soentn waa not of a ■Miodaund mpeciiug tbegoda, 
wkan ha aovar «M or dU any tUi« lB|Mw flOMsanitaglteaj MS 
all that hBMid and did waa auit pioa^ Stilt a«ain; "bocrataa 
«H*i|fid Ito p* te MM of aH MB 
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bis judges thst he is above tbefear of death; 
that be has pursued his partievlar coarse of 
life, not with aojr Tiew to peraonsl emola- 
ment, but because be thought it right and 
just; and that he shall be deterred from it bj 
no punishment which they have it in their 
power to inflict. 

After the ▼ote had been taken, and he had 
been condemned by a majority of three 
▼oices, he again addressed his judges with the 
same calmness and dignity as before $ SHur- 
ing them that his death would soon be as 
much regretted, as it was now desired, and 
wanning bis accusers that a terrible retriba- 
tion awaited tfiem — ^that they should come 
to a speedy and untimely end— which was 
actually the case. 

In the dosing part of his address, Socrates 
speaks of his death as a departure to the 
society of the good in another world, and 
then asks, *' If this be true, O my judges, 
what greater good can there be than t.is ' At 
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what nte would not either of youpBrchaae a 
conference with Orpheus and Mumbum, with 
Heaiod and Homer? What would not anj 
one give for an interview with him who led 
that mighty army against Troy$ or with 
UlyMeSy or Siayphna, or ten thousand others, 
both male and female, that might be mention- 
ed f For to converse and associale with 
them would be an inestimahle felicity. Truly, 
I should be willing to die often, if these 
things are true." 

TBI CIllTO. 

After tiie condemnation of Socrates, cir- 
enmstanoes occurred which'delayed the eie- 
cntion of hia sentence some thirty days. 
During this period he was in prison, where he 
was often visited by his followers. Among 
those who came to him vras Crito, his eaily 
patron .his oldest and best friend. He came 
to uige Socrates to make his escape ; assur- 
ing him that it could be easily done, using 

■I '■ ' . I' . ' J -L . I -. JJ - ''■ . ' .... " ' ' ' 
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many argaments, and promisinghim all need- 
ed pecuniary aBslstance. Socrates thanks him 
for his kindness, bat utterly refuses to accede 
to his wishes. He insists, that we ought 
to despise the opinions of the Tulgar, endure 
calamities patiently, and submit to the laws. 
As we enjoy the benefit of the laws, we ought 
to consent to bear' the burthens, and meet 
the destiny which they impose. Su^ it 
fhe subject, und the sobetance, of die dialogue 
entiUed the Crilo. It is full of nobte eenti. 
ment8,altogether worthy of the venerable phi- 
losopher, and suited to the trying circumstan- 
ces in which he was fKlaoed. ** It is never 
light,'' says he, ** either4e does ia^mj, or to 
return en injuiy, or witen mdbriag evil to n- 
venge4t, by doing evil ui fetura.'' 

THE raXDO. 

At lepgth Socrates' last day affived. At 
die going down of the eun, he was to drink 
the fittal hemlodL, and pass away to dmt 
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Other life, of which he hid lo clear and joyfid 
an anticipaU^n. In the morning of that day, 
he was fiaited by his wife and children, whoae 
lanasntationB diatreased him, and be directed 
them to be remoTed. Hia philoaophic fKenda 
then clustered around him, and the day was 
spent in diacuaaing the most appropriate and 
interesting topica. Theae conversations were 
subsequently narrated by Phaedo to Echara- 
tea ; and the report of them constitutes the 
dialogue called the Phado, The great aubject 
ofthia dialogue, or of the converaation t)e- 
tween Socratea and hia frienda on the occa- 
sion referred to, is Ihe immartaiUy tftht »euL 
Socratea had often adverted to this sulject 
before ; he had expressed hia belief of it $ 
bat he now entera into a demonstration of 
its truth, and nndertakea to fiee it i>om ob- 
jectiona. -Aa he bad not the light of inapira^ 
tion to guide him, or ita voice to inatroct him 
in any way, it may be interesting to know to 
what kind of argumenta he would reaort, in 
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proTiiig the gnat doctrina of the foul'* im- 
moitaUtjr. 

1. The flnt ttguieiit which be viget it, 
thit eveiy thing in natnie it produced or 
generated from iti opporiU. That , the woxae 
]iroceedi from the better, and the better 
from the wone. From the ttate of wakeftil- 
noM we piM to sleep, and from sleep to 
wakeAilneas. And as from being alive we go 
to the dead, so from being dead, we enter inta 

S. The seal mast sobskt after death, be- 
canse U exUted prior to the preaetU liTc. If 
the soul existed, (as Socrates believed and 
here sssomes) previoas to its connexion with 
the body J his inference is that it will exiat. 
when the body is laid aside. 

S. The soul will exist hereafter, because 
it ism eUnpU irndkongMg eubttanee. If it 
were a compound, like the body, it must like 
the body, be dissolved. But as it is not a com- 
pounded but a simple substance, and not snb^ 
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ject to mntatioiM like the body, the conclu- 
non is. that it never yill be dissolved. 

4w It belongs to the soul to govern the 
bodj, and not the body the soul; which 
proves that the soul is allied to divinity, and 
like that is immortal. 

5. Into vrhatever the soul enters, it tnlrD- 
dueea li{^ ; vrhich shows that life is essential 
to it, and that it can never pe subject to the 
opposite of life, which is death. * 

Socrates not only urges these arguments at 
length, and with m great variety of illnstn- 

• Thenm all tbe aixmaBte tir die nalt tinnortvbtj, which 
oeear hi ttw Phaado. la dUfcivBt parte of Flato^ writing^ wa 



« Tbe KMiI it m^-moUM. Tb&t which ii wlf-motiTa iuharanUj 
and parpetaallj novai. Bnl (hat whieh always a»vaa, with an in* 
ward BDiioii, always Uvml Hanee, the aovl is iouaortaL" 
Again, •• if the sobI is •eir-motha, H is itseir the prindpal of 
bmMIoii. But ttie |iili i cl|wl of iw o ti o w Bmt be nbagollBD, and 
or coufM inuaortaL"— Ib the tenth book of the Republic, Flato 
erfuee, theiuoMMiality of Oeaonl fromite in duirveliUt mlw , 
NuUac/bratrnftBitMlf eancvardeetroy it; and itaowu evll^ 
•uch ai iiOualioe and wid r ed n e ei , cannot destroy it, dnoe tbey 
rendM>lt, ifponihle, BOM aUf^ aad MMttin «> iaflMi« ihM 
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tioM, bat he listeni patiently to the objec- 
tions of his ftiendi, «^d obviates them to 
their eatisiactioB ; thoa preparing himself and 
themi in the best manner, for that solemn 
event which was so soon to separate him 
from them. A little before sonset he went 
to the bath, saying that he preferred to wash 
himself before drinking the poison, rather 
than trouble the women to wash bis dead 
body. His friend Crito inquired of him how 
he would be buried. ** Just as you please/' 
said he, ** i. e. if you can catch me ;" at the 
same time smiling and saying, « Crito thinks 
that /am he whom he will shortly see dead $ 
whereas I BoeraUt, shall have then departed 
to the j oys of the blessed." He now took his 
final leave of his wife and children ; for he 
had three sons. When the executioner came 
to administer the poison he was so overcome 
with the calmness and firmness of his victim, 
that he could not restrain his tears. And 
when his friends, the philosophers, saw him 
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■ctually drinking it, they too were quite 
overwhelmed. They covered their facet 
with their mantles, and some of them wept 
alond. But Socrates checked them saying, 
"what are yon doing, eicellent men ! 1 eent 
away the women lest they shoald prodace a 
distorbance of this nature. Is it not proper 
to die joyfhlly, and with propitious omens? 
Be quiet, therefore, and restrain your tears.'' 

When the poison began to take eflect, he 
laid himself down upon his conch, and dosed 
his eyes. At length opening them, he said, 
"Crito, we owe a eSck to JBsculapius. Dis 
charge this debt for me, and do not neglect 
it" These were his lastwoids. The soul 
of the great Socrates was soon released, and 
nought remained but his lifeless and (as he 
deemed it) his comparatively worthless body. 

The grand source of that consolation 
which he felt*-of the hope which sustained 
him, in the dying hour, Socrates repeatedly 
unfolded "Unless I tiiought,'' said he, 
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''that I should depart to other gods, who are 
wise and good, and to the society of men 
who have gone from thif life, and are better 
now than when among us, I might well be 
troubled at death. But now I believe assured* 
ly that I shall go to the gods who are perfect- 
ly good 3 and I hope to dwell with wise and 
good men ; to that I cannot be afflicted at 
the thought of dying $ believing that death 
is not the end of us, and that it will be much 
better hereafter for the good than the evil.'' 

THE xpiItlbs. 
The Epistles of Plato are nominally 
twelve ; but two of them (the first and fifth) 
are manifestly spurious, leaving but ten of 
which he can be regarded as the author. The 
second and third are addressed to Dionysius, 
the tyrant of Sicily ; in both of which th« 
writer complains of unfiiithfiilness and ne- 
glect, and vindicates himself and Dion Heom 
the charge of aiming to overturn the gov- 
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erament of DionyBius. In uie lecond EpiBtie, 
Plato instructs Dionysius, emgmtUicaUyf oc*> 
euWy, respecting ''the First Nature" or 
the great I'irst Cai^se of all. It was the cus- 
torn of most of the ancient philosophers to 
stimulate the minds of tiieir followers, by 
shrouding what they deemed their most im- 
portant dogauM in intentional obscurity. 
This was one reason why they wrote so little, 
and why many of them (especially the more 
ancient) wrote nothing at all. Pythagoras 
left no w ritingp j neitlier did Socrates. And 
Plato, at the time of his first Epistle to Dio- 
nysius, seems almost resolved to follow their 
example. ''The best means to be used/' 
•ays he, " are not writing, but learning 3 for . 
things which are written cannot be kept 
from the public view. On fliis account, I 
have never written anything about these par- 
ticulars. Nor is there any book profeindhf 
eompond by Plato f nor toUl there be. When 
you have of\en rend this Epistle commit it to 
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the flames/' We have here the reason, as- 
signed bj Plato himself, for the peculiar form 
of his dialogues. Not one of them purports 
to have been written bj himj nor does be any 
where appear, in his own proper person, as a 
speaker. The chief speaker is always Soc- 
rates, or some one else; but never Platen 

Plato's fourth Epistle is to Dionj in which 
he exhorts his friend to excel in all wisdom 
and virtue, and by becoming more conde- 
scending and afiable, to make himselC more 
agreeable to the people. " To certain per> 
sons you appear less affiible than is proper. 
Do not therefore forget, that the power of 
accomplishing great things arises from pUa»- 
.tng mankind; and that moroaeness occa- 
sions the desertion of associates." 

The next genuine Epistle of Plato (the 
sixth) is addressed to Hermias. Erastus. and 
Corisous, commending them for tbeir present 
happy union, and exhorting them to perpet- 
ual friendship. 
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The seventh is mnch the longest and most 
hnportanl of the f^pistles of Plato. It is ad- 
dressed to the kindred and associates of Dion, 
and was written after his death. It contains 
a brief autobiography of Plato; dwelling 
particolaarly on his repeated visits to Syra* 
cosey and the reasons for them ; on his inter- 
oonise with Dion and Dionysius; on the 
views which they entertsined, and the senti- 
ments they attered j <m the existing state of 
things in Sicily, and his disappointment in 
not being able to do more for the refbrmation 
of the govemmeat and laws. This Epistle 
clearly discloses how much Plato had desir- 
ed to see his plan of a RepaUic tested in 
SicUy. It contains important advices to the 
ftiends of Dion, in the pecnliar circumstan- 
ces in which they were placed ;— advices not 
only political, bat philosophical and moral. 

The ei^tfa Epistle, like the preceding is 
to the kindred and fUends of the deceased 
Dion. It consists chiefly of advices respect- 
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tug the political afl^n of Sicily. With the 
oyeithrow and death of pion, Plato'i expec- 
tations of a republic in that countiy teem to 
have terminated. He here adviies to the es- 
tablishment of aJimited^ constitutional mon- 
archy, in preference to tyranny on the one 
hand, or anarchy on the other. And that hie 
advice may ha?e the greater weight, he pots 
a considerable part of it into the month of 
Dion, representing him as d«liTering it from 
the dead. 

The last four of Plato's Epistles are short, 
and comparatiTely unimportant; containing 
nothing n^ich goes to illustrate either the 
history or charaete. of their distinguished 
author. 

The style of Plato's writings, except wher^ 
it is rendered obscure by design or by the 
nature of the subject, is remarkably clear. 
It cannot be called a nervous style. It is too 
diffuse to admit of that quality. But it is 
easy and natural in its structure ', the words 
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■re well choten and arrang<ed ; and the whole 
moves on in a lively, pellucid current, bear- 
ing the reader away to the object which the 
author has in view. Of the diction of Plato, 
Cicero was an aident admirer. " If Jupiter/' 
says he, ''were to speak in the Greek 
tongue, he would dbnbtless borrow the style 
of Plato." 

After all his fame as a teacher of wisdom, 
Plato seems to have been quite as much a 
poet, as a philosopher. Aristotle somewhere 
describes his dialogues as occupying ''a 
middle region between verse and prose." His 
philosophical speculations, so ftr as they were 
his own, were, in, geoiera], mere lAcorte^— 
the creations of ftjicy«-«nd not tiabU, logietd 
deduetitnUf based on the foundation of experi- 
ment and fact. And the reasonings on which 
he relied to support his theories, are chiefly 
of an imaginative character. Comparisons 
are introduced ; aiialogies sre traced 3 some- 
times fable or tradition is resorted to *, one 
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thing is iUustntad by means of notlier. 
There ia in Plato reiy little of dote, com- 
pact logic<^— of conaecntiTe, ajUogiatic rea- 
aoning and argument. In thia reapect, he 
diflera widely from Ariatotle. Indeed, thia 
eonatitatea, aa it aeema to me, the principal 
point of diatittction between them. 

The mode of diacnaaion mors commonly 
pnraaed in Plato'a dialognea ia that which is 
atiU denominated the Socratie. Without 
dottbt, he borrowed it from Socratea. After 
m brief introduction, the chief apeaker or 
teacher commenoea with aaking aome aimiAe 
qneation. The anawer aeema eaay, and is 
promptly given. Thia prepares the way for 
another qneation, to which an anawer ia alao 
given. And thua the queationing and anawer- 
ing go on—running backward or forward, as 
the case may be— proceeding from the aimple 
to the complei, and firom the plain to the 
more abatmae ; till at length the reapondent 
finda himaelf in deep water— entangled, it 

■ " " ■ '■'!' I I . 
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may be in a net from which he cannot easily 
eicape. And here not nnfreqiiently, the cat- 
echist leaves him, to meditate upon his 
situation, and extricate himself the best way 
he can. 

This mode of eondncting a discussion or 
oontroreny, which is supposed to have origi- 
nated with Socrates, has been with many a 
fiiTorite one, in all periods since. It must 
be admitted to have its uses, although it is 
pecnliariy liable to abuse. It is calculated 
rather to puzzle and confound an advenary, 
than to instruct or convince him. And when 
not abused, but legitimately em|>Ioyed, it is 
more adapted io Che refbtation of error, then 
for the inculeation and adYaacement of 



Though generally clear in his style of 
teaching) I have said that Plato is sometimes 
obscure. After the manner of the Pythagor 
eans and Egyptians, he not unfrequently 
wraps himself up in a veil of intentional m;s 
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teiy. Take the following punge from the 
Republic as an eiample j of which if my lead- 
en can make any sense, I will acknowledge 
them to be more perspicacious than myselC 
** The period to that which is divinely geii- 
ented is that which the perfect nnmber com- 
prehends 3 and to that which is generated by 
man, that in which the augmentations, sur- 
passing and surpassed, when they shall have 
received three restitutions and four bounda- 
ries of things, assimilatiog and dissimilatingy 
increasing and decreasing, shall render all 
things correspondent and effiible; of which the 
sesquitertian progeny, when conjoined with 
the pentad, and thrice increased, affi>Kls two 
harmonies. One of these, the equally equal, 
is a hundred times a hundred 3 but the other, 
of equal length, indeed, but more oblong, is 
of a hundred numbers, ffom efiable diameters 
of pentads, each being deficient by uniQr 
and from two numbers that are inei&ble 3 and 
from a hundred cubes of the triad. But the 
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whole geometrical namber of this kind, is 
the author of better and worae generatioiis.'' 

This, I tbiok it will be allowed, beata any 
of the Platonica, myaticaftranacendentaliati,, 
of oar own day. Let them not, however, be 
diacoaraged. In the way they prooeed, they 
may attain to the prafiindity of their great 
maater, in doe time. 

If it ahall aeematrange to any, that m man 
like Plato— <whoae mind was clear ai the 
silver brook, and who was capable of writing 
in a flowing, beantifiil and altogether perapic- 
noos style, should so wrap np, and cloud, and 
confound his ideas; it is but just that we 
listen to his own apolooy. <'lt would be to 
BO puipose/' says he in his seventh Epistle, 
' to lay open to mankind at large the doc- 
trines of philosophy, which are adapted only 
to the comprehension of m few intelligent 
persons; and from obteure tmd impeffeet 
kbU$, these will be able to conceive their 
ftill import" 
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If, in hope of ohTiiiiing light in regud to 
obtcnra pMtigw im PUto^ wo have lecouae 
to hii more ancient conmentaton, we ihaU 
come away from them ladly diaappointed. 
For they not only make hia obacaie paa- 
Mgee more obacure, but thoie which are 
perfectly eleir, and need no eiplanation, 
Uieyoraally contriTe to tarn into darkneaa. 
Likeiome of the interpreten of oar Bthie, 
they diico¥er monntaioa of eenae, and 
mountains of nonsenae, under the nmpleat 
forms of speech. Take the following ex- 
ample, selected almoat at random : ^ When 
we arriTod at Athena from Claiomenia, we 
fortunately met with Adimantna and Glaueua, 
who introduced us to their brother Auti- 
phon/' This is tiie commencement of «< the 
Parmenides ''— a perfectly plain, narrative 
sentence. Hear now, the comment which 
Proclus makes upon it. ''The departure 
from Clazomeiiia evinces an energy exempt 
from pbysi&al reasons 3 and the meeting with 

'■ ! ' ' " ■ ■■ 
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Adimantm and GUucni iBdicatea the do- 
minion of the dnad iy united multitiide $ and 
their introduction to Antiphon denotea their 
istaning to nnily, by wMch they deriTe per- 
fection, and a plenitude of divine gooda. For 
in oToiy older ofgoda, ther» ia amonad, and 
the dominion of the duad ) and the whole dia- 
tiibated, ia conjoined with Ae monad through 
united multitude, and the duad which it con- 
taina ia the mother and aa'it weie the root, of 
thia muJtitttde.^ Such ia the ikrrago of mya- 
tery and nonaenae, poured forth hy a learned 
man, with a new to inteqnet and make plain 
one of the plaineat, aimpiest paaaagea in any 
And this ia but one^ a thooaand 
which mi^t be quoted ftun tin 
ancient eeboliaata on Plato. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TBK DOOTRIVfit OP PLATO. 

Befhra going into a conaideimtioB of Plato*! 
doctrioM, it may be well to premise, that both 
he and Socrates regarded themselTos as in 
some sense intpirtd ; so that whatever they 
tf^ught, came clothed with more or less of 
divine authority. In his apology, speak- 
ing of what he had tan^t, Socratea says^ "I 
am ordered to do tkve by dwimiy;^^ ora- 
cles, by dreMis, and by every mode in which 
anything was ever comnumded to be done bj 
man." So in the seventh book of the Laws, 
Plato representi the long discussion in which 
he had. engaged, as ** not having been with- 
out divme mepiraium." In the Phedrus 
also, the claim to inspiration is repeatedly 
asserted. 
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That Plato, like Socrates, was an earnest 
belioTer in the po|Niiar religion of lii* coantiyy 
which was polytheism, no one at all acquaint- 
ed with his writings can entertain a doabt» 
He had indeed, his pecnliar mode of ex- 
plaining this religion, hot that hp bdimh 
ed and taughi it, is nnqnestionable. Still, 
like most of the polytbeists of Greece and 
Rome, the faith of Plato rested ultimately on 
out SupretM (Tod— the £temal Source, and 
great fint Cause of all. This doctrine of 
one God seems, howcTer, to luire had but 
little piaotioal influence with Plato and his 
followers } for in their Conceptions of him, 
they exalted bim abo>e all direct concern in 
the creation or goremment of the world-^ 
above all description and thought— and (if 
words haTe any meaning) aboTo exuienee 
iUtl^, In the Parmenides, Plato thus speaks 
of him. ** The One, tfieiefore, in no kespect 
M. For to say that he «• would be to ascribe 
to him btmg and tuenttx whereas he is 
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abovebemgiia^r'" "AgVB^dieOMiieiflier 
w one, Bmi$; iieitlier does any name beloBf 
to biniy nor discoiifae, nor acience, nor aenae, 
nor opinion. He can natiier be named^nor 
apoken of, nor conceired by opinion, nor be 
known, nor be pereeiTed by any being." 
Wbat idea coold tbe Platoniata fbnn of a 
god, to wlioni langnage ancb aa tbia waa ap- 
plicable? And wbat poaaible influence coald 
the belief of aach a god have upon them, 
onJeaa it were to puzzle and conibiittd them f 
One of the earlieat and moat intelligible 
of Plato'a commentatora dioa apeaka of the 
OneSopreme. ''Tbia highest God is aeen 
aa it were obacnrely, afkr off. And if yon 
approach nearer, he ia beheld atill more ob> 
acuraly ; and nearer yet, he takea away the 
power of perceiving other olgecta. He it 
therefbre profbnndly compared to the aan; 
upon which the more attentively you look, 
the more will yon be darkened and blinded, 
and will only bring back- with you eyea op- 
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prened and Bightless with ezceM of Ughf * 
Another of the Scholiasts on Plato says, 
''The first Principle of things cannot be 
known or discussed by language 3 but we 
'should celebrate in silence this inefiable 
nature, this perfectly causeleu eaute, which is 
prior to all eames," f 

From this great Fountain of being^tself 
above all bein^-Plato taught that numberless 
inferior diTinities, of different orders had — 
either directly or indirectly, and by an eter- 
nal emanation— proceeded. I say by an eter- 
nal emanation ; for Plato compared it to the 
light streaming forth from the sun, which is 
co-eval with the sun iteelfl The highest 
order of the gods— 4hose which proceed 
directly from the Supreme— approach the 
nearest to his inefiable nature. Those which 
fro forth directly from them, and indirectly 
fWim the great Fountain, are more unlike 

• DwimkAu Am JrcAon. t AwJku Boek iL 
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him, than their immediate progenitor*. At 
about the third remove from the One, the 
Supreme, if the Demiurge— the Artificer or 
Creator of the sensible uniTerse— who ia de- 
nominated Jupiter. The materials or ele- 
ments out of which the worlds were made, 
Tiz. earth, air, fire, and water, had ezisted, 
in a confused, chaotic state, from all eter- 

.nit^. In the shaping of these materials 
and their organization into the worid we in- 
habit, *three divinities seem to iiave been 
directly concerned.' One contained within 
himself, and kept In view, the idea, the 
pattern according to which every thing was 

• to be fashioned. * Another performed the 
work of fabricaiUmf in accordance iKith the 
model thus presented. The third took 
instant possession of the new made world— en- 
tered into it— animated it — became its soul<~ 
and thus constituted it a living creature, a god. 

• This k the peraong* who, by the N^r PUtoniita, wee 'de> 
BHBiiMited the dfMhe Id«w, or rmmm. 
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The earth it the centre of the univene, 
tnd the heaTenly bodiea— «tationed at differ- 
ent diftances— 4nove around it j having been 
filmed mach as the earth wat, except that 
their constituent element it more exclusively 
fire. They, too, are animated by appropri- 
ate divinities, and are also gods. It must be 
remembered^ however, that the order of 
things here detailed is rather that of nature, 
than of time 3 as the whole is represented as 
being alike eternal. Even the world we in- 
habit, according to Plato, has existed forever. 

The ftct that three of the gods were con- 
cerned, as above stated, in the work of crea- 
tion, has led some to imagine that Plato's 
theology involved the doctrine of tlie Trinity. 
But Plato believed in no Trinity, at least in 
the Christian acceptation of the ternu He 
tanght the existence of averal briada among 
the gods. The one concerned, aswe have 
seen, in the work of creation, is called the 
foMeaUve or dftniurgie triad. But each of 
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Plato's triadi consists of three dUtinei gotU ; 
ind they are all of them inferior dwinitiu — 
emanations, directly or in^^rectly irom the 
One Supreme. Here surely is no resem- 
biance to the doctrine of three co-equal, co- 
eternal personal distinctions in the one un- 
created essence of the Godhead, as this is 
held in the Christian church. The notion of 
Plato's trinity, as bearing any resemblance 
to the Christian Trinity, seems first to have 
originated with the New Platonists, in the 
second century after Christ^— some six hund- 
dred years after Plato. They were a sect of 
philosophers, who held that all religions are 
▼eiy nearly the same, only differently ex- 
pressed, and who of course were interested 
to trace out as many resemblances between 
Platonism and Christianity, as possible. 

Among the eternal emanations of which I 
have spoken were not only gods, of different 
orders— the intelligible and intellectual, the 
super-celestial and mundane — but also da- 
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moiu, keroUf aiid the Mmb qfmtn. The 
dsmont were an erder of beingi laperior to 
onweh es ■ome ^ood and tome bad— occn- 
pying a aort of middle region between goda 
and men. Thoae honored aa heroea were 
thought to haTe both m divine and human oiw 
igin 9— to haTe had one parent, a god or 
demon, and the other aome IkTored indiTidr 
ual of our own race. 

The aoula oT men Plato belioTed had eziit- 
ed. ftom etemi^. Before deacending into 
bodiea, they dwelt each in liia own atar, en- 
joying a atate of great pnri^^and UeMedneia. 
« We were then/' wya Plato in the Phs- 
dnia, "initiated into, and made apectatoia o^ 
entire, aimple, quietly atable, and bleaaed 
▼iaioni ■ res ident in a pure light, being onr- 
aeWea pure, and liberated from thia am- 
rounding Teatment, which we call body, and 
to which we are now bound, like an oyater 
to hU aheU.'' 

How long we dwelt in this beatific state. 
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pnvions to our firat connexion with bodies, 
and through how many bodies w«s have al- 
ready paased, Plato doea not inform na. In 
the third book of the Lawa, he repre- 
aenta thia earth to haVe been inhabited, to 
hare contained cities, and to have had polili* 
cal inatitutiona, for a Taatiy long period ; in- 
.deed, as he aaya, for <<an u^miy of time." 
But the moment the human aoul first entered 
into a body— whenever thia may have taken 
place, and from whatever cause— 4hat matant 
it became contaminated. No doctrine is 
more fully or plainly inculcated by Plato, 
than thia, that the body ia ike priaon and 
eorrupUr qf the eouL In the aeventh book 
of the Republic, he repreaenta the aoul^while 
here in the body, as in a dark eaoem, and 
in ehamt. He saya alao in the Pluedo, '' so 
long aa we are connected with the body, and 
our aoul ia eontamntaiedwUheueh an eeiZ, we 
can never sufficiently obtain' the object ef 
our deaire." According to Plato, the /aU, 
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the apotiMy of the seal cooBitti in iti de- 
scent into this world, and its conneiion widi 
the body, its recootty, its r^dtmption will 
consist in iu becoming purified, by the exer- 
cise of what he calls the eaUuvHe vkMtt§, 
fiom the defilements of a nottai natore, and its 
being rsstored to its pristine habit and state. 
To eflect this recoTeiy, it may be necessa- . 
ry for the soul to pass through a great many 
bodies in time to come, as it has done in 
time past ; and peradTentore it may not be 
restored at all. But when her pristine pei^ 
fectiott ii recoTered ^if it shall be) to as 
great an extent as is possible to sn inhabitant 
of earth j she then retams at death to her 
kindred star and enjoys a blissful life, llten 
too, being winged, she unites with the gods 
in the goTemment of the present world. 
•But let her be careful how she uses her 
wings i for if they become mutilated or 
broken, she will be doomed to descend again, 
and go through another probation in the body. 
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According , to the Platonic theology, the 
government of the world, like its creation, ie 
not the work of the gi^at Supreme, but is 
left entirely to the inferior divinities, who 
conseqaently receive nearly all the worship. 
Theirs are the supplicationa, the altars, and 
offerings ; the One inefiable being approach- 
ed only by the ultra transcendentals, and by 
them only in holy silence. Proclus thus de- 
scribes the worship of the Supreme. ** Let 
us now, if ever,'' says he, ** remove from 
ourselves multiform knowledge, exterminate 
all the variety of life^ and in perfect quiet 
approach near to the Cause of all things. 
Let not only opinion, and phantasy, and the 
passions be at rest, but let the air and the 
universe itself be still; and let ail things 
conspire to raise us, by a tranquil power, to 
communion with the Ineffable. Having 
transcended the intoUigible, and with eyes 
nearly closed, let us stand, and adore, and 
celebrate him, as unfolding into light the 
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whole intelligible and intellectual genua of 
godi, together with all the auper-mnndane 
and mandane divinities— himaelf the God of 
all goda, the Unity of all unitiee— aa more 
inefiable than all ailence, and more unknown 
than all ftasence-^ia holy among the holies, 
and concealed in the intelligible goda.'** 

By Hades, Plato understood (according to 
to the strict etymology of the term) the tm- 
§em world, the toorid itf tpmU, including 
both the good a!hd the bad. The moment 
any one passes the bound of the present life, 
whatever his character or destiny may be, 
he finds himself in Hades, or the unseen 
world. He comes at once into the presence 
of his judge, by whom, if he is corrupt, he is 
sent down to Tartarus— a most hornd gul()h 
OF prison in the bowels of the ea^ ; but if 
righteous, he is dismissed to the islands of the 
blessed. 

• Ib Pkt. TImoI., pu MS. 
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Tho iiifleriiigi of the wicked in the other 
world axe Tarionsly described. Some of 
them are of the most revolting and terrific 
nature. Those who are not incurable are, 
after a destined period, sent into other 
bodies ', it may be the bodies of animals, or 
even insects. We r«ad in the Phtedras of 
some who became grasshoppers. But such 
as have proved themselves incorrigible are 
never, to be reUaeed, On this point Plato is 
clear and positive. Thus, in the Phedo he 
says, " Those who appear to be incurable, 
through the magnitude of their offences, be* 
cause they have perpetrated either many and 
great sacrileges, or unjust slaughters and such 
as are contrary to law, or other things of this 
kind,— these, a destiny, proportioned to their 
guilt hurls into Tartarus, from which fAcy 
toill nener he dueharged," He says also in the 
Gorgias, ** It is proper that every one who is 
punished should either become better, and 
derive advantage from his punishment, or 
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become an txample io othen; that others, 
perceiTing his sufferings, may be terrified and 
made better. The former class are they 
who have been guilty of curable offences } 
but those who have acted unjustly in the ex- 
treme, and through such crimes have become 
incurable, senre as examples to others. And 
these no longer derive any advantage, as be- 
ing incurable ; but others are benefitted by 
seeing them sufier, through the whole of time 
the greatest, most bitter, and most horrid pun- 
ishments, being suspended in the prison of 
Hades as examples, spectacles, and warnings 
to the unjust men who come thither." 

The reUgiouM opinions of Plato were those, 
undoubtedly, to which he attached the great- , 
est importance. His views on other matters 
may be exhibited in fewer words. 

In reference to jwltlies, little need be added 
to what has been already said^ In the im- 
mensely long period during which he believ- 
ed the earth had been inhabited, he supposed 
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that all powible fonns of goTernmeat had 
been sacoeMlTely tried. He prefenfd, aboTe 
every other, ^ free, elective goTemineiit--OBe 
that ihould establish a commiuiitj of inters 
eats, and convert the body politic into a 
great family, afler the pattern exhibited in hia 
Republic and Laws. His next preference 
seems to have been for a limited constita- 
tconal monarchy, in which the king should 
be the father, the shepherd of his people, 
and they be regarded as his children, his 
flock. 

The morality which Plato inculcated was 
as pure, perhaps, as the nature of his religion, 
and th6 customs of the country in which he 
lived, would permit He could not prohibit 
intoxication at the Bacchanalian feasts, and 
he was obliged to pander to some other vices 
which the religion of the state tended rather 
to sanction, than to disallow. But excepting 
some blemishes of this sort, the moral code 
of Plato had no tendancy to sensualiam, but 
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nther leaned in the other direction. The 
fleah mnit be mortified, .sensual indulgen« 
eea lestiained, and the influence of the body 
—that p«at corrupter of the soul— inust be 
reduced to its narrowest limits. 

He diTided the virtues into two kinds, cath- 
arUe and (htonUc; the former, calculated to 
poriQr the soul, the latter to enlighten, nour- 
ish, and strengthen it The four cardinal 
Tirtues, in his estimation, were "fortitude, 
temperance, justice, and prudence." He 
lightly insists, that all virtue, in order to be 
genuine, must be disinterested, and that sel- 
fishness is the very root and element of sin. 
" A vehement icve of himself," says he in the 
Laws, *< is to every man the cause of all his 



Of the metofkjfnct of Plato it is more dif- 
ficult to speak clearly or intelligibly. His 
doctrine of ideas has been already exhibited. 
He considered ideas, not as thoughts, percep- 
tions, recollections, judgments, but «s the 
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fbrvM or tmagcs of things, having a real ni6* 
mtence, 4nd much more to be depended on 
than sensible objects. The testimony of the 
tenses he andenralued. Our impressions 
from this source can be regarded only as 
optmofu ; whereas our perceptions of ideas, 
especially those of the more general and ab- 
stract kind— those discovered by the reason^ 
those elaborated and brought to light by the 
diancBtic power — ^they alone are entitled to 
the appellation of knowledge. Hence he re- 
garded pure logic or dialecHca — that which 
treats of ideza, and investigates abstract 
truth, as the first and greatest of all the 
sciences. Mathematics might be studied, 
and ought to be ; but only as a discipline for 
the mind — as tending to prepare it to reason 
with the greater acuteness. To parsue 
mathematics, or any other science, as an aid 
to the business and the arts of life, would 
be quite beneath the attention of a philoso- 
pher. 
*t 
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Plato was a firm believer in irmaU ideas, 
or innate knowledge. And well he might be ; ' 
for regarding the soul as having existed in a 
previous life, or rather in many previous 
lives from all eternity, he taught that every 
soul had treasured up within itself vast 
resources of latent knowledge^ which only 
needed to be recovered, recollected, brought 
out to light, and into present use. Plato 
seems to have thought that we never gain 
any new ideas in this world, at least on 
moral and metaphysical subjects; all the 
knowledge of this kind that we acquire being 
but a reminucence or recoUeciion of what we 
had before learned. 

Like most ancient writers, Plato states 
many things, received probably by tradition, 
which go to confirm the early Scripture his- 
tory. Thus his account of the golden age, 
or the reign of Saturn, may have been a tra 
dition, handed down from one peric.d to 
another, of the state of man before the fall. 
«■ '• 
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Then, says he in the I'oliticiis, " there was 
no mutaal rapine, no war, no sedition of any 
kind , but men led a Bpontaneoiu life, being 
Ted and protected by the Deity. They had 
fruits in abundance, not growing by means of 
culture, but springing spontaneously Irom the 
earth. The temperature of the seasons was 
also innoxious, so that they slept without 
covering, and fed ii\ the open air. The grass 
growing in unenvying abundance, furnished 
them with clean and soft beds. Such was the 
quiet life of men under the reign of Saturn.'' 
Again, Plato states in strict accordance 
^ith the Mosaic history, that the earliest 
form of gOTemment in this world was the 
pairiarchaL " Polities were first formed from 
JumiUe* and kindred, in which the oldest per- 
son or ancestor ruled over the rest y and they 
following and obeying his paternal mandates, 
were governed in a manner most Just of all."* 

• Lawa, Book UL 

[ % 
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V 

Plato ipeaks agmin, of an ancient dclogei in 
which ^ all citiea perished/' leaying the earth 
'^ in a state of infinite and dreadful solitade/' 
None he sajrs, escaped, but '^ a fow shepherds, 
^^lormant sparks of the homan nc»-^who 
were preserved on the tops of the highest 
moantains/'* 

1 cannot bat think too, that the amasing 
account of the origin of /ooe (referred to in 
Chapter II.) is based on a tradition of the 
confhsion of tongues at Babel. As Plato tells 
the story, the human race were engaged in 
building a mighty tower, with intent to scale 
the very heavens ; and to punish them for 
their insolence, Jupiter divided them asunder. 
How natural that such a fable should grow, 
by tradition, from the actual division and 
scattering of the human race at Babel sa re- 
corded by Moses. 

Of the fourees from which Plato drew his 

• LBWl,«Mkll. 
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philosophy, ■omethiag has been said, inciden- 
tally, in the review of hia works. How much 
he was indebted to his own unaided genius 
and intention, it is impossible for us to ny. 
It is certain that he had many opportunities 
and advantages of acquiring knowledge from 
others. He was thoroughly versed in the old 
Grecian poets— Mussus and Orpheus, Hesi- 
od and Homer-r-and had collected whatever 
of wisdom is contained in them. He had 
also studied the political philosophers of his 
country, and made himself familiar with their 
teachings and laws. He had long listened 
to the discourses of Socrates ; he had trav- 
ersed Egypt in pursuit oP wisdom; he had 
been associated with the most distinguished 
followers of Pythagoras, and had read their 
books. Having been favored with such 
means of drawing from the resources of 
others, his philosophy, as might be expected 
is not peculiarly his own. It is rather an 
edeeUe than an original system 3 and it has 
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tasked the ingenvity of his admirers, fVom iti 
first promoJgation to the present hour, to 
make it, in all points, consistent with itself. 
His ethics, and his pecnliar manner of teach- 
ing, Plato seems to have gained from Socra- 
tes ; his dialectics h« may have borrowed 
from Eoclid of Megara; mathematics and as- 
tronomy he learned atpyrene and in Egypt ; 
for his natoial philosophy and many points 
of his theology he was obviously indebted 
to the Pythagoreans ; his political theories, 
laws and plans, may have been chiefly the^ 
fhiit of his own invention. , 

Nothing can be more evident to the student 
of Plato, than the, maiked similarity, in sev- 
eral important particalars, between his teach- 
ings, and those of the ancient Oriental tsta or 
Gnostics. The Supreme God of both, is 
much the same kind of character, inconceiv- 
able, ineflable, exalted above all thought or 
concern about the aflairs of mortals, and 
wrapped up in his own infinite, . quiebcent 
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■elf. In both syftemiy the worid ia made 
and goyemed by inferior diTuiitiea— emono- 
tion$ from the One Sapreme. It ia made too, 
according to both,<rf'pre-eziatent, baae mate- 
liala, from aU eternity commingled in a md.e, 
' chaotic atate. In both aystema, the body ia 
greatly underralned, being denoonced aa the 
priaon and corrupter of the aoul 5 and deliver* 
ance from the poUating inflaence of the body, 
and finally from the body itaelf, la regarded 
in both aa the whole of redemption. Both 
systema inculcate the worahip of inferior 
divinitiea by aacrificea and religioua riteaj 
while communion with the Supreme can 
only be enjoyed in myatic ailence and con- 
templation. Both taught the exiatence of 
inferior sona or daemona, and alao the 
tranamigration of human aonla. So many 
and 80 important pointa of reaemblance, could 
hardly have been accidental ; nor ia the man- 
ner in which they are to be accounted for, ao 
difficult aa might at first thought, be imagin- 
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ed. Plato had much intimacy with the 
Pythagoreans ; and Pythagoraa was, for one of 
his age, an extensive traveler. He not only 
▼irited Greece, E^pt, and Phenicia in search 
of wisdom, but he penetrated far into the 
East, where he obtained, in all probability, 
the rudiments of the Oriental philosophy. 
These he would naturally incorporate into 
his own system, and inculcate upon his fol- 
lowers ; from whom Plato doubtless received 
them, during his residence in Ionia and Sici- 
ly. From this account it appears, that Gnos- 
ticism and Platonism were not very unlike 
either in origin or nature; and their in- 
fluence upon the church and world, was in 
many respects of a conjoined, and not of an 
opponng character* 
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CHAPTER V. 

PLATO*S iNFLVEirCK. 

The influence of Platonism was great, at 
the fint I and it haa never ceased to exert an 
influence, from that peHod to the present. 
Drawing around htm, in the Academy, prin- 
ces and nobles'^the most promising youth 
fVom every part of Greece^^those who, iil 
their turn, were to be the instractors of 
others, Plato exerted an influence, dnring hit 
life, such as almost no other indi^ldtta! has 
ever possessed. Nor was this current of in- 
fluence materially diminiriked by his dettk. 
His disciples entered into his labors; they 
continued his school, and established others ; 
they deemed it an honor to be called by his 
name j and with more or lesn of obsequious- 
ness, they followed in his steps. 'Within the 
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lapse of a few centuriefl— «t the commence- 
ment of the Christian eraF-^Piatomsin, tinder 
one form or another, had not only pervaded 
Greece and Italy, but it had penetrated into 
nearly every part of the Roman empire. It 
had infected the Jews religion, beforerthe 
coming of Christ; and no sooner did Chris- 
tianity begin to be published, in Asia Minor, 
in Greece, in Egypt, in Italy, than it came 
in contact with this Tenerable and impo- 
sing system of philosophy. The result of 
the contact was adulteration, both ways. 
Christianity considerably modified Platon- 
ism; while Flatonism more considerably 
modified tftod corrupted the pure system of 
the gospel. The nature and extent of its 
influence upon Christianity, I will now brief- 
ly state. 

1. Platonism did not originate, as has been 
pretended, the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, but it gradually changed and corrupt- 
ed this doctrine. Its tendency was to lower 
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the pononal dignity, and leMen the authority 
of the Sob of God. The Platonizmg teach> 
en, inatead of regarding him aa one and 
eqoal with the Father, oonceived of him as 
an <ie wflfi o w an inferior and derired be- 
ing. * A preparation of thia kind for Arian- 
iun had long been in progreai, more especiaJ* 
ly at Alexandria and in Greece, before Aruui* 
iam itaelf waa folly developed. 

% Platonism contributed ita share, with 
other causes, towards fos^ring a nunuuHe 
spirit in the church. Its doctrine of the in- 
herent yitiosity of matter, and the corrupting 
nature of the body and the world, would nat- 
urally- lead to that '' neglecting of «he body," 
and literal separation from tlie world, which 
began early to prevail in the chureh of Christ, 
and which baa not ceaaed to prevail in many 

• Id Hliatntte of what ia here nid, I qnote a liiifle punfe 
fron Che dDqwit LMStentiai. *<Both the Father and tke Seo 
areGod. But the One it an aoniberant fboolaia; the t-lier aa 
atnan flowing Jhm it. The Une it like the Sun ; the other like 
AefrtwMAirmyfc** De JuaUl, Lik 4. Qxp. 29. . 
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parts of nominal Christendom, to the present 
time. 

3. Platonism, modified as it had become 
in the second century after Christ, introdu- 
ced the bad practice of gearecy and conceal' 
mcnt into the church. We have seen that 
Plato himself thought it proper to conceal 
some parts of his system, and was yery 
cautious how he committed certain things to 
writing, for fear that they might come to the 
eyes of the vulgar. This practice increased 
among his interpreters and followers. They 
made his obscurities more obscure 3 and by 
dint of fancy and allegory, succee^ied in 
changing yifhtl he had written plainly^ into 
&ble and mystery. And their influence led 
the more learned and philosophic of the 
Christian fathers to do the same. Tha 
church like the heathen«chools and temples, 
must have its arcane mysteries, to which 
none bat the initiated were admitted. The 
higher doctrines of Christianity must be 
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▼ailed in obscurity, and its sacred books must 
be turned into allegory. If any one wishes 
to find examples of all Uiis, let bim consult 
the writings of Clement and Origen, and the 
later teachers in the catechetical school at 
Alexandria. 

4. It was Platonism, in connexion with 
kindred philosophical errors, which intro- 
duced the doctrine of purgcUory into the 
church, and created the distinction between 
venial and mortal sins. I'he Scriptures know 
notliiog about purgatory, or about the dis- 
ijnction referred to in regard to sin. With 
the sacred writers, all sin is mortal that is 
not repented of j while any sin, if repented 
of and forsaken, may be forgiven.* But 
with Plato, as we have seen, some sins are 
curable, and others not j and a portion of the 
sufferers in the other^world are undergoing a 
discipline, an expurgaiioTif while the punish- 
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ment of othen is exemplary, and is to endure 
forever. Here then, we have the distinction 
between venial and mortal sins. We have 
m part of the dead in poigatozyy and a oart 
suffering the vengeance of eternal fire jr-4 
supposed difierence in their condition which 
was early inculcated in the Christian church, 
and is still received by vast multitudes who 
bear the Christian name. 

6* Platonism has been in all ages, the fhiit- 
ful source of myeticiem and epirUuaUem in 
the Ghurch.F— Mysticism is the religion of 
solitude, of silence, of inward musings, of rapt 
contemplation. In the judgment of the mys- 
tie, this is the way, and the only way, in which 
to have divine light spring up in the soul— in 
which to become good and wise. And it 
needs little penetration to see bow much 
there is in Platonism to nourish and foster 
such a spirit. The tendency of Plato's theo- 
ry about trnio/e, lakni kwfwkdge, to be r^* 
viewed by deep aud long protracted inward 
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communings, m altogether and obTiously in 
this direction. And then the Platonist doc- 
trine as to the Infinite One, and the prescribed 
m^hod of adoring him in unbroken quietode, 
in holy eilence, is itself but a refined system 
of mysticism. 

It is amusing, as well as instractiTe, to 
watch the progress of this mystic spirit ^-> 
to see how it has been developed, and what 
forms of sanctity and extravagance it has as- 
sumed, at difierent perioda. Through long 
ages, we find a class of pn^eued myatica, in 
distinction from the scholastics, whose pe- 
culiarities as naturally sprang from Platonism, 
as the top of a tree grows up from its roots. 
This class may still be iband-^ierhaps as 
numerous as ever— within the pale of the 
Romish church. 

And no sooner had the Reformatioin eep* 
arated a large portion of Christendam firom 
the communion of Rome, than the sams 
spirit began to manifest itself, under dkBU" 
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ent formg, in various parte of the Protentant 
world. The modem Quaker, for instance 
(tboQgfaiie may not know it) is a genuine 
deacendent and follower of the ancient m](B- 
tic His witness of the Spirit, his inward light, 
his silent meetings his solitary musings, 
•re but other names and forms of that spirit- 
nalism and mysticism, which Platonism intro- 
duced into the Christian church, and which 
has flourished there through so many ages. 

We have a more recent development of 
the same spirit, in the transcendental theolo- 
gy and psychology of our own times. The 
innate wisdom, the latent knowledge, the^ 
higher reason of this class of speculatista, 
is confessedly of the Platonic stock, and is 
▼ery similar, in all but the name, to the in- 
ward light of the Quaker, and the indwelling 
divine nature of the more ancient mystics. 

But this leads me to observe that the in- 
fluence of Platonism has been felt, not only 
in the church, and in the religion of m«xlem 
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timet, bat in our halriti of thinking ind 
^l>eakmg, and in our •yttem* of menial fkU- 
otophf. Whenever we hear a man decrying 
tile oater world, and extolling tiie inner— eot- 
pecUng his aenaea, but paying the utmoat 
deference to what he cala hia interior con- 
sciousneM— turning away from teachen, and 
booka, and the varioua phenomena of nature, 
and delving forwiMlom into the receateaof 
hia own spirit, expecting to dig it up there, 
like ore from the mine ;— when we find auch 
an one (aa we commonly do) preferring a 
firiofi reaaoning to that which proceeda in the 
opposite direction, and abstract conclusions 
to those which are based upon substantial 
ikcts j-*when we hear him talking mystical- 
ly, nnintelligbly, uaing '' great swelling words 
of vanity," and drawing those after him who 
are always sure to admire what they cannot 
comprehend $ we expect, of course, that 
auch an one will call himself a Platoniat, 
and extol Plato, though he may never have 
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read a page of Plato's writinge, and knowa 
little about him except the name. 

I said that the inflaence of Plato wai felt 
In our ayate ma of p ayd fcfl l o g' y , or mntUdphii' 
otofhy. The diapate about innate ideas in 
which Mr. Lock so mocb distinguished him- 
self^ was but a controTersy against Platon- 
ism. Those who take the aide of Plato in 
this controversy, and uige the flMSt of innate 
ideaa, ought, if consistent, to go a little 6r- 
ther With him, and advocate the pte-ezia- 
tence of the human aonl. If men actually 
exiated, as intelligent beings, beibre their 
iqppeannce in the present world, then they 
may reasonably be supposed to have brought 
ideas into the w<M'ld with them $ but if their 
intelligent existence commences here, it is 
diiBcult to account for inmaU knowledge. 

But though Mr. Lock escaped himself, and 
easentislly aided is deUvering others, from one 
Platonic error, heatiU remained under the 
ftacination of another. The theory of Plato 
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M to Uie nature of idea*— that they are not 
thottghtfl, but aometliiiig thought oP-Hiot per- 
oeptiona, hot aomething percoWedF^n other 
wofds (aa Plato defined them) the qMqea 
and farmt of thinga ^— thia theoiy waa i^ 
tained by Look and hia achool, and waa not 
exploded, or acarcely qaeationed, till it fell 
under the aearching acrutiny of the Scotch 
metaphyaiciana, almoat in oar own timea. 

It waa thia Platonic error aa to the nature 
of ideaa, which gave riae to the controTeray 
between the Nominaliata and Realiata-^ 
controveny which raged through long auc- 
ceaaive agea, and which more than once waa 
aubmitted to the deciaion, not of aubde 
achoolmen, but of embittered armlea. If 
men at that period coaid have diveated them- 
aelvea of the absurd Platonic notion of Uht* 
ftol /brmM and floating imagtM, and come to 
regard ideaa aa mere thonghta, perceptiona, 
reflections, judgments ; there need have been 
no dispute about the (act of ggneral idtiit, 
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and the eipeoae of much time and angry 
feeling, of much inkandaome blood, might 
have been saved to the world. 

The Platoniata of all time, from their 
great maater down to the present boor, have 
united in decrjing the mdu/ciAoe philoaophy, 
— ^that which regards theory aa of little 
worth, and baaes its conduaions upon txptri- 
meni and facL With one voice tiie more 
modern among them denounce Lord Bacon aa 
a mere experimenter and utilitarian, whdae 
leaden intellect had no wings to rise, and 
could only grovel in the earth, in a work 
now before me, the followers of fiacon aro 
represented ss « nursed in the bosom of 
matter— the pupils of experiment— the dar- 
lings of sense— the legitimate descendants 
of that earth-bom race, who warred on the 
Olympian gods/' • PhUosopbers of the Pla- 
tonic school prefer to build caatles in the air, 

• Taylor«i IirtfodoctlM to tto Woriki of Phtok p. 79. 
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imtfaer than to grcmiid them on tonra finna. 
Their delight ie to dweU in tiM midit of the- 
ories and fimdet, and to make them as beanti- 
fbl and ftacinating aa poaaible, little caring 
that they are aiiy and nnBubataatial, and baae 
leaa ae the floating fiJvric of a vialon* 

COHCLUDIffG RXMARKi. 

1. In the immente raperiority of our Bible 
to the moat ndmirad prodnctiona of the 
andent heathen philosophera, we hare en- 
denceof iti Dwine ongmaL Perhapa none 
of the writings of the ancients cooid better 
be brooght into eompariaon with the BiUe, 
than those of Plato. A learned infidel dia- 
poaed to inatitate saeh a eompariaon, would 
(I have no doubt) eelect the writings of Pla^ 
to on which to found it, in preference to 
those of any other man. And what would be 
the issue of such a comparison T Look first 
at the theology of Plato. His supreme God 
exalted above all concern in the creation and 
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goverament of the world— above all expree- 
■ion, conception, and thought 3 while inferior 
divinitiea petform all Divine worka, and are 
entitled to receive nearly all Divine honora T 
Couaider next the phUotOfhy of Plato 3 for 
he waa a profeaaed philoaopher, which the 
writen of onr aacred booka were not Look 
for example, into hia theoriea reapecting the 
earth. Deapice of modem chemical diacover- 
iea, he makea the world and all material thinga 
to conaiat of but four elementa, cAurth, air, fire 
and water. He fixes the earth in the centre 
of the univerae, with the heavenly bodies 
moving round it — the moon nearest ua, the 
son nexty and Venna and the other planets, 
next In hia view, the earth and the heav- 
enly bodies are each and all of them anima- 
ted by indwelling divinities, and are in real- 
ly goda. He teaches that the earth haa 
existed, and haa been inhabited by human 
beings, dwelling in cities, and formed into 
communities, through " an infinity of time." 
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He lepraMntfl the earth aleo, m penetrated 
throvgh all iti interior, by vaat riveri, lakes, 
and galft; the most dreaded and moet 
dreadflil of which is Tartaioi, the place of 
future pnniahment for the wicked. The 
human eye, he tells ns, is eonstitated almost 
wholly of fire 3 and it is the fire of the ey^, 
minting with that' of the atmosphere, which 
enables aa to see the images of things in a 
mirror. The human soul has existed fh>m 
all eternity 3 has been connected with a vast 
many bodies already— 00 one knows how 
many 3 •and may be connected, perhaps, with 
as many more. Ideas, too, are represented 
ss real ni6nffmees— the eternal' forms and 
images of things 3 and all our knowledge hi 
this world is bat a reminiscence of what we 
knew before we entered it 

Look finally, at the mortOUy of Plato-^at 
part of his system, which in the estimation 
of some, would scarcely suffer in compari- 
son with Christianity. Drunkenness exprev- 
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I7 allowed in tlie wonhip of one God $ de- 
bweheiy and Ucentioiwnesa in tha^of aaotb- 
•r I and a commnnity of wivea and diildren 
neommended, ai conititating the most per- 
tet state of aociety ! 

Sach is the religion, tiie philosophy, and 
the morality of Plato j or such certainly, are 
prominent and important parts of them. 
And now who will ventare to bring a ayatem 
like this— contradicted at a thousand pointi 
by the decisions of reason, conscience and 
tnitb— <into comparison with the Christian 
Scriptures 1 Could Platonism endure such a 
comparison, for a moment T And yet Plato 
was a learned man ; and most of the writers 
of our Scriptures wera il Mt ^rate men.. Halo 
was a noble Greek, trained in. the Tory focns 
of ancient wisdom ; while the writers of our 
Scriptures were poor, despised Jews. How 
then did these Jews attain to their superior, 
incomparable light and knowledge T - How 
did they frame a system of theology and cos- 
■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ J ' ■ ' 
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MOgoBj, of monlity and nUgion, of tmtiM 
poflaiiiuigto tine and ettnity. to this world 
and the Mit— winch his botM the tort of 
yoen, and the erer pryiiig lenitiiiy of nitloee 
man, and which reaaoii and philooophy, 
branching oat in all directiona, and poxaaing 
their onward cowae, without emharruament 
or reatraint, have served only to eonfiim— 
never to contradict ? How shall this question 
be answered T How eon it be? I know of 
bat one snswer that can possibly be given 
toit; Cib« mriiert of mv Saiptiirew wen 
Umghi <^ Ood, t he sTstem they inealeafte 
reallT ia--what itmolesses to be o f DMm 



aow highly sbottld we prise, and how dil- 
igently Btndy, that Yolame of inspiration 
which God has given as! In the writings 
of Plato, we behold a great mind placed 
(to use one of his own comparisons) in a 
dark cavern, searching alter the reality of 
things, but perceiving little more thin empty 
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Bhadowi. ' He it <' feeling after God, if hap- 
ly he might find him('' and yet, thoogfa 
the trae God is near, be finds him not He 
is restless and active— inqniiing, devising, 
theorising, on all manner of ■nbjects, and 
yet '' wandering in endless mases lost'' Or 
if at any time he li^s hold of an important 
troth, like that of the soul's immortality, he 
supports it by aiguments the most strange 
ind unssftisfyiBg, and is very likely, through 
ignonnoe, to pervert it. Such are the fiicta 
ptesented to the eye of the Christian student, 
in turning over the vohimes of Plato ', and as 
he reads, the impresnon contlnuany grows 
upon him, 7^ Bible U indeed above all 
pHeet H U a light unto my Jeet, and a lamp 
witomypaih! BiaaprecunUyglorioueU^tf 
d dning in a dark place, to wkidi aU toAopot- 
tCM U ehould gk>e diligent heedfUntH the day 
dmon, and the day-etar ariee in their hearte! 
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Thb lMiidorPlifto,|miii«d totfaii wwk 
is a ftc-nmile of ui engraving fouBd in a 
▼dttme of Plato's Dhrino Pialoguai pyMistiad 
in London, wbich w«s copiod from a boat or 
mMUl of the author. The pablishen are 
not aware of there being any painting of Hm 
Philoiopher, in i 
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